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SIN AND ATONEMENT 4 


By James Tuayer AppIson 


Boston, Massachusetts 7a 


I. Tue Nature anp Oricin oF Sin: A SuGGESTION 

We may measure wrong-doing by three different standards—the 
legal, the moral, and the religious. When we take the legal point of 
view we are concerned with what the law says; and transgressions of 
the law we call misdemeanors, felonies, and crimes. When we take 
the moral point of view we are concerned with what the customs of 
the community or the mores of our group have to say, or perhaps 
with what the ethical wisdom of thinkers has expressed; and trans- 
gressions of these codes we call moral evil. When we take the re- 
ligious point of view we are concerned with our relation to God and 
with God’s commands and God’s purposes; and conduct which dis- 
obeys God’s commands or mars our relations with Him we call sin. 
Sin is thus wrong-doing seen from the religious point of view. Each 
of these three standards has its own scale of values and its own 
sanctions; and though they generally overlap, they are more clearly 
different than we commonly realize. A given act may break no law 
and yet may be both immoral and sinful. Another act may be 
technically illegal, yet neither immoral nor sinful. Still another may 
be blameless in the eyes of the law and of the community and yet 
condemned by God. 
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Sin, of course, may at the same time be crime in the eyes of the 
law and moral evil in the eyes of our fellow men; but it must always 
be defined with reference to God. Just as an act cannot be illegal 
unless there is a law against it and an act cannot be immoral unless 
the traditions of the community or the prevailing ethical thought 
condemn it, so an act cannot be sinful unless it is contrary to the 
will of God. Sin, then, is anything in ourselves—whether thoughts, 
attitudes, tendencies, words, or deeds—which is against God’s will 
and which therefore keeps us from full communion and fellowship 
with Him. ‘It ranges all the way from the flagrant defiance of all 
that He stands for to the subtlest shadow of self-regard which pre- 
vents His control of our lives from being complete. 

At this point several questions naturally arise: If I do not believe 
in God or do not know clearly what His character is or what His 
purposes are, do I sin when I commit acts which are contrary to 
His laws? Before my act is accounted sinful, must I know it to be 
against God’s will? Or can 'I commit sins of which I am unaware! 
Since words can mean whatever we may agree that they shall mean, 
we have our choice as to how we shall more closely define “sin.” 

There are two causes of alienation from God, two reasons why 
men are living apart from Him,—ignorance and disobedience. Either 
we do not know Him and what He demands, or, knowing His pur- 
poses and laws, we are too weak or too rebellious to carry out His 
will. In both cases our fellowship with Him is gravely defective, and 
to a greater or less degree we are trying to live our lives without 
Him. If we simply define sin as action contrary to God’s will or as 
alienation from the life of God, then whatever causes such acts or 
produces such alienation is sin—whether it arises from ignorance or 
from disobedience. Whatever we do that displeases God or disturbs 
our relation to Him is sin, whether we know it or not. This definition 
of sin is orthodox in many religious bodies—in Judaism, for instance, 
and in the Presbyterianism of the Westminster Confession. According 
to this well established view there are two kinds of sinners—ignorant 
unwitting sinners and conscious deliberate sinners. But both kinds 
are truly sinners because they are transgressing the laws of God and 
are thereby cut off from the benefits of fellowship with Him. 

Such a broad conception of sin has certain advantages. It empha- 
sizes the truth that the most important fact about any man is his 
relation to God. Yet if our theology is not to destroy our sense of 
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justice, we cannot accept this view without insisting on a clear dis- 
tinction between blameless sinners and guilty sinners. Those who 
“sin” through ignorance cannot be blamed; those who sin deliberately 
are not only sinners but guilty sinners. If this distinction is not ob- 
served, we reach, with Calvin and others, such non-Christian con- 
clusions as the damnation in hell of unbaptized infants and uncon- 
verted heathen. To treat those who do not know the character of 
Christ and the commands of God just as we treat those who know 
them and defy them, is disloyalty to the God whom Christ revealed. 
On the other hand, to make sin such an all-embracing term that we 
are obliged to classify most sinners as “blameless,” is a sign that our 
definition needs improving. 

In a definition of sin which includes both unconscious sin and con- 
scious sin there are at least three flaws: 1) It ignores the fact that 
the two kinds of sin spring from two quite different sources—lack of 
knowledge and a defective will; 2) It ignores the fact that for that 
very reason the two kinds of sin call for two quite different remedies; 
3) It obscures the fact that only intentional acts of the will have any 
moral meaning. If, therefore, we are to avoid confusion in treating 
not only of sin but also of punishment and forgiveness, we shall give 
another definition of sin. Sin, we shall say, is any attitude, thought, 
act, habit, or conduct for which we are in some measure responsible 
and which we know to be contary to God’s will. Sin is conscious 
transgression of the commands of God or deliberate opposition to His 
purposes. Its result is to disturb or destroy our fellowship with Him. 


The next question which calls for an answer is, How did sin origi- 
nate? The reply of ancient orthodoxy has always been that it began 
with the Fall of Adam. Adam at first was completely innocent and 
lived in unbroken communion with his Creator. Then he sinned by 
disobeying God, and all his numerous descendants (according to 
various theologies) have inherited his tendency to sin or the guilt of 
his sin or both. Though this mythological explanation satisfies few 
modern minds, its picture-book language continues to be repeated 
and re-interpreted. We shall find it easier to think clearly, however, 
if we begin by acknowledging that there never was such a man as 
Adam and that to keep on using the name only creates confusion. If 
we mean by “Adam” the human race, then let us say “the human 
race” and not feel obliged to obscure our thought with terms of un- 
certain meaning and undesirable associations. + 
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If, as we are assuming, sin is wrong-doing regarded as transgres- 
sion of the law of God or as alienation from God, the course of its 
history may be difficult to trace in detail, but what it amounts to in 
substance is plain enough. The origin and development of sin is the 
origin and development of the process by which men have come to 
connect their behaviour with their religion. Men can commit crimes 
as soon as there are laws to break; men can commit moral evil as 
soon as there are moral standards in the community; but men cannot 
sin until they are conscious that their acts are contrary to the will of 
some divine authority. In other words, we are capable of sin only 
so far as we interpret our conduct with reference to some higher 
Power. 

The evolution of the conception of sin has been the widening of 
the area of conduct regarded as sinful. As soon as any form of re- 
ligion appeared in prehistoric man he became conscious of sin and 
capable of sin, because his religion involved belief in certain powers 
and a continuous effort to maintain favorable relations with them. 
The neglect of observances necessary to retain their favor or to enlist 
their support would be conduct displeasing to them and calculated to 
alienate them. In other words, it would be sinful. For long ages, 
in many areas and many cultures, the idea of sin was almost entirely 
limited to those acts of omission and commission which were re- 
ligious in the narrowest sense. They were concerned with practices 
and observances directly connected with the worship or propitiation 
of spirits or gods. Only within this area of immediate dealings with 
the divine was the sanction of behavior religious, and only in that 
sphere, therefore, could wrong-doing be regarded as sinful. 

The development of religion from lower to higher levels was ac- 
companied by a moralizing of the deities worshipped and hence by a 
growing sense of their concern with morality. In human history, as 
a matter of fact, morality and religion originally had no connection. 
In the rudimentary life of uncivilized peoples morality and religion 
run parallel, each with its own demands and its own penalties. The 
savage may be wicked in the eyes of his fellows, but he cannot be a 
sinner when he violates the mores of his community because it never 
occurs to him that his neighborhood spirits or clan gods are inter- 
ested in tribal morality. Only gradually as religion reached more ad- 
vanced stages, do. we find certain gods concerned with social morality 
and divine sanctions supporting moral codes. The role of Zeus in 
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Greek religion and the law codes of Brahmanism in India are familiar 
examples. At a still higher level the entire moral system of a people 
comes to be regarded as a Law divinely revealed, as it was with the 
Jews. 

The bearing of this evolution upon the question of sin is clear. 
When the concern of powerful spirits was only with the rudimentary 
ceremonial necessary to propitiate them the area of possible sin was 
narrow. But when, as in Christianity (to view the other extreme), 
religion can be defined in moral terms and morality can be adequately 
defined only in religious terms, the area of possible sin is limitless. 
When God is believed to be deeply interested in every aspect of 
life—inward and outward—all good is the doing of His will and the 
fulfillment of His purposes. To be conscious of failure at any point, 
therefore, is to be conscious of sin. 

Thus the idea of sin—that way of regarding human conduct which 
makes sin possible—is an evolution of very slow growth. It follows 
through history the course by which men have gradually come to 
believe that their deeds are noticed and evaluated and, if need be, 
punished by some God or gods. At first men believed that the spirits 
and gods had care only for such human conduct as was concerned 
with primitive modes of propitiation. At later periods there appeared 
gods who were champions of morality, and defying the moral order 
meant incurring their wrath. Finally, when morality comes to be in- 
terpreted simply as the doing of God’s will, all thoughts, words, and 
deeds are under His eye, and the least breath of dissent affects our 
relations with Him. 

Wherever, then, the standards and sanctions of conduct have been 
religious and human behavior has been assessed and interpreted with 
reference to divine beings, there the concept of sin has begun to 
emerge. The presence of sin, properly defined, thus fluctuates with 
the slow and irregular advance of mankind toward belief in God not 
only as the recipient of worship but as the guardian and source of 
morality. Rightly regarded, then, in the light of history instead of 
in the twilight of traditional mythology, the “origin” of sin is the 
gradual dawning upon this or that section of the human race that 
the divine powers care vitally about human conduct. That is not, 
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of course, how murder began, nor adultery nor robbery; but that is 
how murder and adultery and robbery came to be regarded as sin, 


If this view of the origin of sin is true, the sooner we stop talking 
about “the Fall” the better. That is another piece of outworn myth- 
ology which has ceased to be useful. If Adam never existed and ii 
sin is what we have defined it to be, there never was any Fall. Man- 
kind never lived in a state of primitive innocence and harmony with 
God, so that there never was anything to fall from. The whole 
course of human history has been a long struggle upward from the 
animal to the present stage of distressingly imperfect and danger- 
ously fragile civilization. The emergence of the consciousness of sin 
(which is what we ought to mean by the “origin” of sin) so far from 
being a “fall,” is a sign of religious progress, a hopeful moment in 
the history of man. A man who believes that God cares about his 
conduct and will reward good and punish evil is far closer to God 
than a man to whom such ideas have never occurred. If, however, 
what we mean by “the Fall” is that mankind is disfigured by in- 
numerable moral evils and is on the whole alienated from God, then 
let us say so in appropriate language and cease to use a term which 
implies that humanity has dropped from a once high estate which it 
actually never occupied. 


“Original sin” is another frayed and tattered theological term with 
which we could weil dispense. The term “original” implies the truth 
of Adam and his Fall, for original sin is supposed to be the sin we 
inherit from Adam. But if we eliminate Adam and the Fall, the word 
“original” ceases to be useful. It often happens, however, that out 
of reverence for the ancient phrase, Christian writers give it various 
new meanings. It may be used, for example, to mean the funda- 
mental human instincts of hunger, sex, and combat, or the existing 
corporate evils of society which act as a drag on all of us. If we 
attach these or other meanings to “original sin,” we shall do well to 
change our language so that it may clearly refer to realities. Yet 
whatever our terms may be, we ought not to forget that this heritage 
of instincts and tendencies and this vicious environment are not in 
themselves sin, however readily we may allow them to produce sin. 


"The story of the relation between religion and morality since history began has 
never been thoroughly investigated by historians of religion. The relation between 
the two has nearly always been treated by philosophers in theoretical terms. There 
is great need for a piece of massive research which shall rest upon facts at every 
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It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that nearly all doctrines of 
the Atonement are twisted out of shape by their uncritical assumption 
that somehow or other at some remote date in the past God and 
men were in perfect harmony and sin was a factor either absent or 
negligible. Even those who have discarded the myth of Adam and 
the Fall seem to retain the illusion of some kind of Golden Age in 
the past to which we must be enabled by God to return. Hence the 
constant use of the term “reconciliation,” which always means re- 
storing relations which once were happy. “Reconciliation” may be 
a proper word to describe the experience of an individual sinner who 
formerly enjoyed full fellowship with God and has lost it through 
sin; but it is a misleading word when used to describe the end and 
aim of Christ’s work for the whole human race. 


As a matter of fact, at the time Jesus was born there was no more 
sin in the world than there had been a hundred years before or a 
thousand years before, except that since the population of the world 
was probably larger, the number of sinners was larger. There was, 
however, a more widespread consciousness of sin than ever before. 
But this increasing sensitiveness to the meaning of sin (at least 
throughout the Greco-Roman world) was a sign of religious progress, 
not of religious decay. In other words, during the lifetime of Jesus 
the relations of the human race with God were as favorable as they 
ever had been. From the seeking love of God the greater part of 
mankind was tragically estranged, yet never had it been less 
estranged. 


II. PuntisHMENT AND ForGIVENESS 


Wherever men are at all conscious of sin, sin is associated, in some 
form or other, with punishment, repentance, and forgiveness. 
Punishment is the penalty we suffer for doing wrong. It implies 
moral responsibility, and in its true sense it can be inflicted only on 
persons. When we have broken laws we suffer legal penalties which 
may be vengeful, retributive, or reformative according to the stage of 
our civilization. When we have ignored the moral standards of out 
community or defied the customs of our group we encounter such 
social penalties as unpopularity in mild cases or ostracism in cases 
more extreme. When we sin we may at the same time be committing 
crime and moral evil, so that legal and social penalties will descend 
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upon us. But since sin is disobedience to God, the only punishment 


that is really called forth by sin as such is the punishment that comes 


from God. It may well be that God approves of certain forms of 
legal and social penalty and that He uses them for His purposes; but 
the only penalties for which He is directly responsible are the 
punishments which inevitably follow sin. 

Punishment inflicted by God means the painful results of sin as 
they naturally and inevitably appear in a world which God has 
made. It is the expression (in terms of physical, mental, and spir- 
itual pain) of God’s ceaseless opposition to evil. In that sense, then, 
punishment is the automatic result of sin. There is no inherent con- 
nection between breaking a window and getting a whipping or be- 
tween forging a check and spending ten years in prison. But with 
God punishment is never arbitrary. It grows inevitably out of sin, 
for it is not artificial but natural. In His administration the punish- 
ment of murder is not hanging. It is the agony of remorse, the in- 
cessant impulse to more and more evil and the appalling fear. The 
punishment for cold selfishness is the absence of all warmth and 
depth in human relations, the utter lack of loving response and of 
all the memories and joys of ripening friendship, and the slow drying 
up of inner springs. Worst of all the punishments of sin is that 
which is demanded by the very definition of sin—estrangement from 
God. 

To believe that physical death is the penalty we all pay for Adam’s 
sin is to perpetuate a piece of useless mythology. Death is a biologi- 
cal phenomenon familiar in the vegetable and animal kingdoms ever 
since any form of life emerged on the planet. Man dies because 
all forms of life eventually die. But complete alienation from 
God—the severest penalty man can know—is sometimes referred to 
in the New Testament as “death.” If eternal life is perfect fellow- 
ship with God, the total loss of that fellowship is death. In that 
deeper sense it is terribly true that the wages of sin is death. 

It has been necessary to agree upon the meaning of sin and of 
punishment before we try to understand the meaning of forgiveness, 
because sin and forgiveness are interlocking and correlative terms. 
Sin is whatever in our lives cuts off or hinders or even slightly be- 
clouds our free intercourse with God and our filial relations with 
Him. Forgiveness is repairing the effects of sin by the resumption of 
free intercourse with God, the restoration of filial relations with Him. 
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God’s attitude toward sin is that of unrelenting opposition. His 
face is set against sin because the essence of His being is pure good- 
ness. He is eternally and automatically anti-sin, and He has geared 
the universe to resist sin by making things hard for the sinner. This 
inflexible attitude is really what Paul and others meant by the 
“wrath” of God against sin, for on His part no emotion is involved. 
Nor in forgiveness is there any change of attitude on God’s part. 
Forgiveness is an activity of God quite as constant and characteristic 
as hostility to sin. Indeed, in God’s endless resistance to sin and 
His eternal purpose to overcome it, forgiveness is an instrument 
quite as vital to success as is punishment. Punishment and forgive- 
ness are not activities engaged in by God according to His mood. 
They are both in continual operation for the same great end of re- 
demption, each to be used according to the need of the hour. 

The mainspring of forgiveness upon which its whole effect depends 
is God’s seeking love—his unresting purpose to find and win and 
redeem us. Since He always keeps the initiative in all His dealings 
with us, and since His love will never let us go, His attitude toward 
us sinners is that of persistent, aggressive love. When His relations 
with us have been broken or marred or blurred, His settled aim is 
to restore and renew them. This process of divine response to hu- 
man sin operates just as surely and automatically as the reaction of ; 
physical “nature” to a wound. When there is any lesion in the ae 
body the curative forces of “nature” set to work instantly to mend Aa 
and heal. So it is with God and the soul. The severance of re- 
lations being entirely due to our actions, no change in God’s attitude 
Unwaveringly that attitude is one of self- 
giving redemptive love. Before and during and after the sin it re- 
mains active and changeless. His saving pressure upon us, expres- 
sive of His love, is the major or constant factor in forgiveness. 

The minor or changing, but still indispensable, factor in forgive- 
It is defiance of God’s laws or rejection of 


ness is our repentance. 
His love which has led to sin. As long as that attitude of defiance 


or rejection persists, just so long the resumption of filial relations is 
impossible. There may be all the time from His side the pressure 
of a loving purpose to save, but it is never mechanical pressure which 
exerts irresistible force. It is only persuasive pressure which awaits 
our response. Until our response comes forgiveness cannot be com- 
plete. It can be o But the moment we have repented, 


takes place at any time. 


nly potential. 
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the moment we view our sin with genuine sorrow and long for [ 
restoration of our fellowship with God and turn our faces toward I 
Him in firm resolution of amendment, that moment all barriers are 
down, and His redeeming love comes flooding in to make forgiveness ' 
complete. 


How does forgiveness affect punishment, and how are the two pro- 
cesses related? Rightly viewed, the worst of punishments is complete 
estrangement from God. But since forgiveness is full restoration to 
fellowship with God, it does away at once with the worst of punish- 
ments. Automatically and by definition it frees us from the heaviest 
of penalties. But there are always lesser punishments from which a 
sinner suffers. ‘Though these cannot be so promptly eliminated by 
forgiveness, they can be helpfully modified. 


Our attitude toward any form of pain determines the quality of 
the pain. It determines, that is, how we shall take the suffering and 
how it will affect us. If our attitude is bitter and rebellious and 
resentful, the pain remains pure pain unredeemed; but if we accept 
the pain gallantly as an opportunity for fellowship with God and 
take Him into partnership as our companion in suffering, the pain 
becomes transfigured. It is no longer blank suffering. With God's 
help we give it a meaning; and so the experience becomes creative 
of stronger character, of deeper sympathy with others, and of closer 


union with God. 


Whatever is true of pain in general is true of that pain caused by 
sin which we call punishment. It is only pure pain, pure punish- 
ment, as long as we refuse to repent, as long as we refuse to renew 
our relations with God. But the moment we turn to Him in peni- 


tence seeking help, His forgiveness instantly begins its healing work. 


He cannot remove all the inevitable consequences of sin—physical, 
mental, legal, and social. He cannot make things as if the sin had 


never been. But he can change our attitude toward penal suffering 
and alter for the better its significance for us. With His help we 
can begin to see our punishment through His eyes and to let it 


mean for us what He would have it mean for us. When rebellion 
has been replaced by cooperation, the punishment may still be ob- 
jectively just what it was before. Its inner significance, however, has 
been changed. Its effect on us becomes transfigured. We accept the 
punishment and use it as it was meant to be used—for a redemptive 
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purpose. ‘Thus forgiveness does not mechanically remit punishment. 
It creatively redeems it. 

In understanding more fully the subtle interaction between for- 
giveness and punishment it may perhaps be helpful to offer an 
illustration. 

Let us suppose the sin of a man to be a wilful selfishness leading 
to cruelty. For his only son he has planned a career in his own 
business and an advantageous marriage in his own social set. The 
son, having an independent spirit and an artistic temperament, re- 
jects these plans, leaves town to pursue a musical career, and mar- 
ries a respectable waitress. The father is so enraged and disgusted 
that he disinherits him, declines to help him in any way, and cuts : 
off all communication with him. Moreover, finding that his wife 
sides with his son, he so far turns against her that his relations with 
her become gradually colder and harsher. Partly because of inner 
obstacles and partly because he resents the social disapproval he 
meets, he severs connection with the church to which he used to give 
at least outward support. Though he has committed no breach of 
the law, his sin is great because he is leading a life almost completely 


loveless and because he is letting his own selfish will blight and mar i 


the lives of others. He has turned his back on God and set up bar- 
riers against Him. What, then, are his punishments? 1) To some _ 
degree (though not to any violent extent) social disapproval. He has 
carried resentment so far that he has lost friends. 2) The loss from 
his life of all that might have come into it from loving companion- 
ship with a son and a daughter-in-law, and grandchildren; 3) The 
pain of sensing every day in his home an atmosphere of increasing 
bitterness for which he knows he is responsible; 4) The corroding 
effect on his own character of the obstinate nourishing of resentment 
and ruthless persistence in retaliation; 5) Almost complete alienation 
from God, because he cannot recognize God and turn to Him for 
help without confessing himself completely in the wrong. 

In the midst of this situation the man’s wife dies, begging him in 
her last hours.to be reconciled to their son. At once he experiences 
a complete revulsion of feeling. The shock awakens him to a full 
realization of what he has done. After a brief period of mere re- 
morse comes true repentance. He turns to God for help, confessing 
his sin and longing to atone for it. And he is conscious—though 
dimly at first—of God’s forgiveness. How, then, does this for- 
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giveness affect all his punishments? The punishment of knowing how 
he has treated his wife and the suffering with which he has filled her 
last years remains with him. That cannot be obliterated. But his 
estrangement from God has changed into a conviction, not yet ex- 
plicitly realized that somehow he and God can now work together. 
Being a strong character and genuinely penitent, he turns to repara- 
tion with glad energy. He seeks out his boy and is reconciled to 
him and his wife. He begs for and wins the opportunity to help 
them financially, and in every way he repairs, so far as he can, the 
damage he has caused. Step by step, as that process advances, there 
disappear the punishments which resentment and retaliation have in- 
flicted upon him; and the atmosphere in which he lives becomes one 
of love and understanding. What remains is the pain of memories, 
and the inexorable fact that what has been has been. 

Thus forgiveness modifies punishment by a series of varying and 
often subtle processes acting through the changing attitude and 
character of him who is forgiven. Pardon secures the instant aboli- 
tion of all punishment. But forgivness is not pardon. Pardon is 
arbitrary and external. Forgiveness, being an affair of personal re- 
lations, is so inward that its effects can only be inward. Hence 
they can be realized in full only by slow and often hidden changes. 
Forgiveness does away at once with some punishments; others it 
modifies and gradually eliminates; on still others it has no effect. 

If now we may restate our conclusions, we shall say that forgive- 
ness is the ultimate activity of God’s love in relation to sin. When 
God looks at the sinner who has done his neighbor a wrong, His 
one desire is to win him to that acknowledgement of evil and change 
of heart which is repentance and then to work with him, hand in 
hand, until he has become a new man. Forgiveness is thus neither 
forgetting the sin nor slurring over the sin. It is the firm purpose 
on God’s part never to let the offender go, never to count him an 
enemy. Since God will not admit defeat nor give up His purpose 
of salvation, He refuses to count our worst self as our real seli. 
Thus His forgiveness becomes creative, for through this unresting 
effort to accept only our best self, God makes that best self come 
true. 


(To be continued) 


- THE CONCEPT OF LAW ACCORDING TO 
X- 
By A.rerr Henry OLtson 
All Souls’ Parish 
Berkeley, California 
ce) 
iy The exposition which St. Thomas gave in his Treatise on Law,’ 
le was actually a presentation of his moral virtues in new form. His 
e decision to deal with this problem in such a way might possibly be 
. attributed to the then growing influence of the study of Roman 
e jurisprudence, which attained a brilliant revival in twelfth century ‘3 
Italy. 
This aspect of Thomas’ system has special historical value, be- F 
cause it marked the starting point of a revival of interest in the 


entire question of the philosophy of law during the late Middle Ages 
and Reformation periods.’ 

I. Introductory: The General Idea of Law 

Under the general idea of law, defined by Thomas as “an ordi- 
nance of reason for the common good, promulgated by him who has 
the care of the community,” it is distinguished as follows: 


1. Eternal Law, as the regulative reason of God embracing all his 
creatures, rational and irrational. 

2. Natural Law, being that part of the eternal law that relates to 
the rational creature, i.e., man. This does not imply that irrational 
creatures and non-living things do not “obey” the eternal law, for 
as St. Thomas wrote: “Since all things subject to divine providence 
are ruled and measured by eternal law .. . it is evident that all 
things partake in some way in the eternal law, in so far as, namely, 
from its being imprinted on them, they derive their respective in- 
clinations to their proper acts and ends.” ; 


‘Summa theologica, Qq. 90-108. 

*Two treatises, a Commentary on Aristotle’s “Politics” (1272) and De regimine 
principum (1266), are dated within the period of the writing of the Summa, (1266- 
1272). This would indicate that St. Thomas was thinking about the problem of 
law, at this time. 
"Summa theo., I-II, Q. 90, a.4. 
*Ibid., Q. 91, a.2. 
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3. Human Law, which properly consists of natural law particular- 
ized and adapted to the varying circumstances of actual communities. 1 
4. Divine Law, especially revealed to man, and functioning as a | 
supernatural energy for man’s supernatural destiny. : 
A closer examination of these four aspects of law will reveal the 


following Thomistic concepts: 
II. Essence of Law 
1. Law as an act of the practical reason. 


Taking law as Thomas defined it in another place, it is considered 
to be a “rule [or yardstick] and measure of acts, whereby man is 
induced to act or is restrained from acting;”* we immediately ob- 
serve that law as command is that act wherein elements of both will 
and reason are necessary. Law, command, presupposes a movement 
of the will directed by the intellect, and passing on toward the end 
for which the command exists. Direction is the work of reason; 
movement is the work of will. They operate on the basis of ends, 
which in the final analysis is man’s desire for happiness. 

A law which is to be acted upon, as from a legislative body or 
“sovereign,” must be reasonable. If such legislative enactments are 
unreasonable, they have no binding force because they are opposed 
to human reason. Thus the law that directs must be ruled by reason 
and directed to a reasonable goal. 

2. Law is always directed to the common good. 

Laws are not ends, but means to ends; and the final end, so far 
as human law is concerned is the common good. By common good, 
is meant those conditions in society which serve as steps toward man’s 
final goal of perfection.* Such elements as personal security, internal 
harmony of the state, rewards and penalties, the guarantee of a life 
conducive to virtue, the opportunity for the pursuit of happiness; are 
all goals which law must seek to secure in society. The contempo- 
rary consciousness of the guarantee of the so-called “Four Freedoms” 
is evidence of the growing concern for just and reasonable civil 
codes. This is the least a government can provide, and still be called 
“just.” True law affords opportunity for the individual to find and 
to live a happy and fruitful life, and to pass, as Thomas would say, 
from potentiality to actuaity. 

3. Laws are the sanction of those concerned 


with 


*Ibid., Q. 90, a.1. 
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III. The Various Kinds of Law 
1. Eternal Law." 


Q. 91, a1. 
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St. Thomas wrote that “not everyone can make laws,” but only 
those who are concerned with the maintenance of the public good.’ 
Because the basis of law is directed to the common good, only those 
who have this concern at heart are qualified to make laws. The legis- 
lative body might be a group of people delegated for this purpose, or 
a single person elected to carry out the will of those concerned with 
the common good. For Thomas, the means of securing leadership 
is unimportant; what is important for him, is the type of leadership 
which is secured. He is concerned with securing leaders who shall 
make laws not directed toward the benefit of groups or individuals, 
but for all the people, all the time. Laws which do not have this 
end in view, are not laws, because they are against the natural and 
eternal law. Hence they are not obligatory on either the individual 
or society. 

4. The application of law. 

Since no one can know the specific laws of state by intuition, [te., 
a priori] it is necessary that such laws be codified either in custom, 
tradition, or by writing. These codes are binding upon all people 
within the state wherein such laws are enacted, and until such time 
as other codes are promulgated to supercede or eliminate them; or 
until such time as they are proven to be violations of reason. 


A. Nature of Eternal Law. 

Since the universe is a carefully governed order, ordained by God 
for the good of the “whole community of the universe . . . the very 
notion of government of things in God, the ruler of the universe, has 
the nature of a law.’® Or to put it another way, the universe is a 
detailed plan of that government of which God is the author and 
the keeper of its purpose and nurture. The universal principle from 
which providence proceeds to its most detailed conclusions, and to 
the execution of those conditions, is called Eternal law. 

Eternal law is an act of the mind of God. It is an eternal act of 
the reason of God who is the foundation of the orderly direction of 
the universe. Like all law, it deals only with means to the end; the 
end being God himself, the supreme perfection. 


Q. 90, a.3. 
Q. 91. a.1., 0.93. 
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Eternal law is promulgated on the part of God from eternity, and 
is called by St. Thomas “the exemplar of divine wisdom which di- 
rects all actions and motions.”” It is the blue-print for the universe 

existing in the mind of God. ; 


B. Universally recognized as truth and law. 

_ While the secret of eternal law will be unveiled to those who shall 
experience the beatific vision, we can recognize, now, its effects in 
| the universe and can know its reality—at least in part—through ob- 
servation. ‘The universe has somewhat the same relationship to the 
mind of God, as a watch has to the inventive genius of a horologist. 
Thus every truth uncovered, every discovery of universal processes 
: is the unveiling of the function of eternal law. The activity of nature 

is but the participation of nature in eternal law. 


In rational creatures, the principle of human acts—ze., “human- 
ness”—is man’s participation of eternal law within him. Our pursuit 
of happiness is the activity of eternal law, which St. Thomas called 
the “common principles of the natural law.”" There is an inward 
sense of this law, and to say that man is devoid of this sense, is to 
make him a universal freak, since all the universe participates in 
eternal law. 


C. Eternal law the source of all other law.” 


Because eternal law is the principle upon which all being depends, 
all other laws are derived from eternal law. Every action is but 
the execution of some inward detail of eternal law. An oak tree pos- 
sesses “oak-treeness” because it is in its nature to participate in 
| eternal law to that extent, and to obey the laws which govern its 


being. 


Eternal law is the cause of all created reality, and can be thought 
of as the unmoved law which moves the universe. 

Insofar as man is concerned, his civil codes are participations in 
the eternal law, and are just and lawful to the degree in which they 
correspond to the pattern of eternal law. Human government, how- 
ever, cannot enact laws which pertain to the mature of man, for that 
is a province belonging exclusively to eternal law, as such. Only 
those actions which are done by man are subject to human law. 


"Tbid., Q. 93, a.2. 


Q. 93, aa.3-4. 
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That which pertains to Divine nature or essence is not subject to 


and 
di- eternal law, but is the eternal law itself. 
Tse D. Subjects of the eternal law.” 
Eternal law operates in all created things. It rules over the king- 

dom of the universe, embracing creation, action, change, and disap- 
il pearance. Contingency, necessity, and freedom are products of this 
a eternal guidance, which unlike human law, does not rest content with 
a the subject’s knowledge of its ordinations. It imprints those ordina- 
a tions in the depths of the very nature of created things. 
he Man’s control over irrational nature—whether it be living or non- 
” living—is simply the use of eternal law embodied in nature. He 
es does not “order” electricity to behave in such a way as to utilize it, 
ia but constructs his machines in such a way that the behavior of _ 


electricity can be utilized. The behavior of electricity is imposed 
a only by the eternal law. 

t On the other hand, man acts in accordance with the imprints of 
eternal law within him—evidenced in his reason, freedom of choice, 
and desire for happiness—, but he is free to choose lines of action 
which might not be in accord with the divine will and his supernatural 
destiny. Thus while God seeks to influence men to seek the highest 
actuality of which they are capable, it is possibly to destroy 
this end by refusing to co-operate with the deeper whisperings within. 


2. Natural law." 

A. What is natural law? 

St. Thomas teaches that God has firmly implanted in the human 
mind, a knowledge of immutable general principles; and a disposition 
that unerringly prompts the realization of those principles in conduct. 
When such principles are violated there is a protest against their 
violation. To this disposition St. Thomas has ascribed the scholastic 
term “synderesis.” The Scholastic defined it as “the law of our in- 
tellect because it is a habit containing the precepts of natural law, 
which are the first principles of human actions.” 

Man’s action itself, the pattern guiding principles of human activity 
—desire for happiness, moral freedom, reason, the ability to control 
actions, all these—are operations of natural law. In man’s physical 
being, natural law is the passive participation of eternal law common 


*[bid., Q. 93, a.4. 
*Ibid., Q. 91, a.2; Q.94. 


“Ibid., Q. 94, a.1. 
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to all creatures; and in his rational or “soul” nature man’s experience 
is an active participation of eternal law. 

B. Precepts of natural law. 

In terms of his intellect, man is endowed with a speculative reason 
which seeks and deals with truth for truth’s sake. But in his practi- 
cal reason man is concerned with actions, and as such, seeks that 
which he believes to be the good. Thus the practical reason asserts, 
“do good; avoid evil.” By the good is meant those activities which 
are directed to ends which bring potentiality into actuality; it is ulti- 
mately, man’s perfection. Law does not establish this end, but serves 
as means to achieve or guide man to this end. This is the first prin- 
ciple of natural law. From this fundamental command, we can con- 
clude that such activities of the natural inclinations are to be pur- 
sued; such as preservation of life, propogation of children (if it is 
one’s lot to be married), education of children, to live in society, and 
to seek after truth. Virtue in human action is in agreement with 
natural inclinations and with reason. All virtue is the product of 
natural law, and is in harmony with it. 


—C. Universality of natural law. 

- Natural law is universal; it is the same for all people, since human 
nature is essentially the same within the period of human history. 
(St. Thomas would say, of course, since the creation of man.) Thus 
to do good and to avoid evil is absolutely universal, since men always 
act for the good, and every goal of action assumes at least the ap- 
pearance of the good. The ends for which men seek are the same, 
however divergent might be the means employed. 

It is necessary, however, that secondary principles—human codes, 
precepts, customs, efc..—be employed to direct men into means and 
ends, because corrupt appetites, bad habits or education, or even 
tradition might have disturbed the basic sense of knowing what is 
the natural law. Thus we have a basis for the creation of specific 
laws in natural law. 


D. Immutability of natural law. 

Natural law belongs to the province of the first principle, and as 
such, it is unchangeable. Whatever change there appears to be in 
natural law, is actually the discovery of new aspects of natural law, 
and as such, are merely supplements to natural law.” 
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E. Innate character of natural law. 
Man is not “obliged” to act in accordance with nature; he merely 
acts naturally because he can do no other. It is part of his nature 
to do so. It is therefore impossible to abolish natural law from the 
heart of man, as Thomas would say, since man’s action itself ts 
the operation of natural law. : 


3. Human law.” 

All acts are of natural virtue and are implicitly included within 
the scope of natural law. But in the operation of applying the prin- 
ciples of natural law to particular circumstances in human life—to 
which the term conscience should be restricted—man is liable to err. 
Thus duty is imperfectly known, the light of nature being obscured 
and perverted by bad education or custom. Human law is therefore 
required, not merely to determine details for which man’s apprehen- 
sion of natural law gives no intuitive guidance, but also to supply 
the force necessary for practically securing, among imperfect men, 
abstinence from acts that are both bad and disturbing to others. The 
rules of this law must be either deductions from principles of natural 
law, or determinations of particulars which it leaves indeterminate. 
A rule contrary to natural law, is an invalid law. 

A. Utility of human law.” 
While man has a natural aptitude for virtue, he is in need of 
training to achieve this end. Human law is a discipline whereby man 
is directed toward those elements which contribute toward his happi- 
ness. While many people do not need the threat of penalty to keep 
them in the right path—they live, as it were, beyond the law—others 
are in need of such promulgation in order to indicate what is required 
of natural and normal human beings. Criminals, for example, de- 
prived of insight into the natural law, need such a guide or rule to 
keep them from violating the common good. The constant threat of 
penalty for unjust actions keeps many people from crime, at least 
externally. It is also possible to conceive of law as a means whereby 
people might be guided into what is true and virtuous, thereby cut- 
ting themselves loose from the habits of sin. 

B. The power of human law.” 

Human laws are more or less general in their codification. They 


"Tbid., Q., 91, a.3: Qq.95-97. 
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do not cover all situations, but form an over-all pattern into which 
the specific application of the law must be fitted. Human laws strike 
a general average of prohibition and penalty. It is the duty of those 
who sit in judgment of specific applications of the law to bring hu- 
man law into a just relationship with the situation concerned. If 
laws were made for application to every case, they would be humanly 
impossible to codify, since human experience covers an _ indefinite 
number of situations. Since circumstances are never identical, no 
law can be absolutely specific. It is merely a “principle of direction,” 
as St. Thomas wrote, “applicable to many” instances.” 

C. Human law does not extend to all vices nor all virtues.” 

Human law is a command or dictate directed to practical reason, 
involving a necessary obligation. However, that it should extend to 
the encouragement of every virtue and the punishment of every vice 
is humanly impossible. 

D. The obligation of conscience.” a 

Man is obliged to obey only those laws which are in accord with 
natural law. A just law is one that answers to St. Thomas’ descrip- 
tion of law as a dictate of reason for the common good promulgated 
by him who has the care of the community at heart. 

Just laws are those framed by legitimate authority which aim at 
the common good. Such laws, enacted toward the end of good, 
should be obeyed, because they are directed to the fulfillment of 
human happiness. 

Unjust laws are those laws which contradict the right end, and are 
to be regarded as non-existent because they are contrary to nat- 


ural law. 
FE. Change in human laws. | 


Human laws can be changed if they better serve as means toward 
the achievement of the common good. This can be observed in the 
constant change in traffic regulations which are aimed basically at 
preservation of human life and the efficient movement of vehicular 
traffic. 

Customs at times formulate laws in establishing norms of conduct 
which are later formally adopted into the civil code. For a free 


Thid., Q.. a.t. 
"Thid., Q. 96, aa.2-3. 
=Tbid., Q., 96, a.4. 
*[bid., Q., 97. 
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people, custom and consent of the people are sometimes more power- 

ful than a legislative body. Under a tyranny, custom is approved 

as law if it does not conflict with the aims of the tyrant. 

4. Divine law™ 

Human law, however, can only deal with outward conduct, and 
even here, cannot attempt to repress all evil without sometimes caus- 
ing worse mischief than it opposes; while natural law, as we have seen, 
is liable to be obscure and uncertain in its particular application. Thus 
neither human law nor natural law can take into view the super- 
natural happiness which is man’s highest end. There is needed a 
supplement to human law and natural law; a special revelation 
which is divine law. 

Furthermore, the knowledge of God is not needed for the operation 
of the natural law. This does not mean that God is superfluous, 
for the very reality of the universe is dependent upon God for its 
being. 

But because man is more than a natural animal, and has a super- 
natural destiny, a supernatural life to lead, he is in need of supernatu- 
ral law that can aid him in achieving this greatest end for which he 
was created. Supernatural revelation adds thus to the motives and 
sanctions of morality established by natural law, and enlivens man 
to such a degree, that his inward motives are as pure as his apparent 
external actions. 

The revelation of divine law, has been distinguished by St. Thomas 
as the law of the Old Covenant and the law of the Gospel. While the 
former, or Old Law had the aspect of objective legislation about it, 
(external, in that it was originally thought to be written on tables 
of stone), the New Law of the Gospel carries with it an interior - 
strengthening, as “written,” as the prophet Jeremiah put it, “upon 
the tables of the heart.” The new law is of a higher and more divine 
revelation, in the sense that it is more subjective and inwardly influ- 
encing. It is a grace, the interior power that enables one to fulfill the 
requirements of true humanity as envisaged by God. 

This is, in brief, the position of St. Thomas concerning law. It will 
be immediately recognized, by the student of philosophy, as being in 
the main Aristotelianism with a Neo-Platonic tinge, interpreted and 
supplemented by a view of Christian doctrine derived chiefly from 
Augustine. 


*Tbid., Q., 91, a.4.; Qq.98-108. 
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C. S. LEWIS AS A CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST 


Ricuarp Mervin Morris 
All Saints’ Church 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


My very dear affectionate Screwtape... 

As the lowest of lowly demons in the “Lowerarchy” of our lord 
and master the Devil, I bow in servitude before your superior wis- 
dom in this matter of tempting these creatures who endure upon the 
earth. I realize only too well that I have been bungling this job, 
and therefore, I hasten to make excuses. (I learned this from the 
followers of the Enemy with whom I have come in contact. ‘They 
have more excuses for not doing what the Enemy suggests! They 
are really past masters at the art.) You have lost touch with some 
of His most recent converts. You have been in Hell too long. I[, on 
the other hand, working with these people, come to meet strange in- 
dividuals every day. Among them I ran into a fellow who really 
has me baffled. I need your excellent advice. 

Perhaps { had better give you a little information about him for 
your files. I may help to understand him better, and thus we will 
be able to work out our plan of attack more thoroughly. We must 
be thorough! 

His name is Puls Stabula Ludovicus. A strange name, but that’s 
what they call him. I call him Puls for sake of brevity. 

Puls was born two years prior to this fruitful century (in which 
I think you will agree we have been so very successful in our work). 
Like so many others we meet today, he has a mixture of Celtic and 
Welsh blood, and there is a clerical stain in his background. A stain 
like that, especially when caused by blood, is often hard to get out, 
for just when you think you have removed it it reappears in the 
fabric. The Enemy gave us our first opportunity when Pu/s’ mother 
died. Puls was only nine then, and as the psychologists tell us, this 
is an impressionible age. (Aren’t psychologists wonderful?) I think 
we might have done more work then than we did. He has written 
a great many books, and in one of them he tells the story of a lad 
named John. This book by the way is worth reading and has been 
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helpful to me in understanding Puls. It is the story of a boy named 
John, but [ suspect that it is in many respects his own story. He 
says in the beginning of this book, that John was “a boy brought up 
from childhood to fear God more than to love Him, and to fear Hell 
more than God, (who) thereby learns at least to acknowledge duties 
which he cannot perform and to remember death.” I seem to sense 
the work of one of my predecessors in this statement. Puls was edu- 
cated in several boys’ schools, among them Malvern College. He 
disliked these schools I am toid, but they were doing their job well, 
for he fell away from the Enemy’s clutches and became one of our 
most high, most noble lord’s disciples. And a good one too. Much 
of the credit for this should be given to my colleagues, Spiritualism 
and Theosophy, and also our lay assistant Mr. Problem-of-pain. 
The latter has been doing a good job working for us, but if I were 
you I’d watch him closely for at times he seems to be working for 
the Enemy as well. Also, my dear Screwtape, we should be thankful 
for the Greeks. They meant wel! in suggesting that there were a 
number of little enemies, but little did they know the service they 
were doing for his most debased excellency, the Devil. Puls you see 
knew that these little enemies were only myths, and therefore, con- 
cluded that the most disgustingly powerful Enemy was a myth also. 
His break with the Enemy was clean. A beautiful cut. I couldn’t 
have done better if I had used the scalpel myself. Logic always did 
have a good cutting edge. 

Puls entered Oxford in 1917. (You remember it was just the time 
that our most excellent Excellency was throwing another one of his 
beer brawls, the kind in which everyone gets so drunk they don’t 
know what they’re doing, and the party gets wilder as it goes on, 
until finally the beer runs out.) Puls left college on the advice of 
Patriotism and joined the fun. He got hurt before the party really 
got underway, however. and was sent home. I have a feeling that 
this was some of the Enemy’s work. He graduated from Oxford in 
1923 and two years later got a job as fellow and tutor at Magdalen 
College. Puls still lives at the College. I just came from there, by 
the way; these universities are pregnant with possibiities for good 
field work. 

I can’t go into detail now, but it will be clear to you in mv next 
letter how he finally got back to the Enemy’s Camp. They let him 


*C. S. Lewis, Pilgrim’s Regress, Sheed and Ward Inc., New York, 1944, p. 11. 
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back into Camp without too much question for he had been initiated 
when he was a child. Some of the men in the Camp had a lot to 
do with his return—people like George MacDonald and G. K. Ches- 
terton. I’m sure they’re in our files somewhere. We seem to get 
them all at one time or another. 

So my dear affectionate Screwtape, you can see what I’m up 
against. With the Puls background it is difficult to reclaim him. He 
was a patient listener in his earlier days, but now he seems to have 
shaken us off. I will write you again in a few days. 


Just wondering 
a .. . WormMwoop.. . 


My very dear, my very affectionate Screwtape... 

Thank you for your letter. I didn’t expect that you would write 
so soon. I think that you are being a trifle impetuous, my dear 
Screwtape, and have failed to grasp the difficulties I am having with 
this man Puls. This is a serious business, and yet you tell me to 
proceed with the usual plan No. 3. The usual plan is not good 
enough! I think you are getting a little careless lately—this comes 
from having a successful year. I think that I had better tell you 
more about Puls and you will see why the usual plan won’t work in 
this case even though it has been very successful with other members 
of the Camp. 

The best way to understand Puls is to talk about the books which 
he has written. There have been a great many of them, especially 
in the last ten years. Now as you know we don’t mind if people 
write books, even when they have to do with the Enemy and his 
Camp, because most of them never sell. And if they do sell they 
are generally placed on some shelf and not read. But Puls is dif- 
ferent. His books are selling like one-way tickets to Hell, and what’s 
more, they are being read. Not so much here, to be sure, but in 
our new territory in the West it’s terrrific. 

The first one of any great importance for us is called Pilgrim’s Re- 
gress. I mentioned this before, you will remember, as possibly being 
his own life story. It is the story of a lad named John who leaves 
his home in Puritania, and travels West searching for something 
that is in the East, but he doesn’t know it. Of course he gets there 
but he certainly goes at it the wrong way. Without going any fur- 
ther, you can see the difficulties I am having. Most of my clients 
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start out by looking for the Enemy, but they too go West to get 
East when all the time East is in their own back yards. I can’t 
afford to let them find that out, for as you know we win most of our 
converts in the trip West. This Puls is a clever fellow, and he’s 
using his own experiences in his trip West to warn others. He’s like 
these people who sit in the movies and tell you what’s going to 
happen before it does. Well, any way, John doesn’t like the rules 
which the Enemy has (Puls calls him the Landlord), but he manages 
to keep them fairly well until he experiences puberty and that starts 
him on his journey. From then on he forgets the rules and he is 
happy. Most everyone with whom I come in contact today is look- 
ing for happiness. That’s one plan of yours, my dear affectionate 
Screwtape, which has worked out exceptionally well. On his trip 
John meets the aesthetic life which makes great promises but never 
keeps them. This leads him to accept cynical modernity. He is 
repulsed by contemporary literature and meets a man called Sigis- 
mund who is always talking about wish-fullfilment dreams. He also 
meets one called Enlightenment and finally Mr. Mammon. Mammon 
almost does him in, but he escapes with the aid of a slender virgin 
called Reason. She also has two younger sisters, Philosophy and The- 
ology. She leads him back to the main road leading to the Grand Can- 
yon, but doesn’t go with him the rest of the way. Now you know as 
well as I do, Screwtape, that’s a pretty good analysis of the role which 
reason plays in this trip West. It may not be too scholarly but 
it strikes close to home with my people. Here John joins a Mr. 
Vertue and together they come to the edge of the Grand Canyon 
where a little old woman called Mother Kirk offers to help them 
across. She tells them a strange story about an Apple Tree and has 
another name for the Grand Canyon. She calls it Peccatum Adae. 
John is not one to be helped, however, and decides to set out with 
Vertue to find a way across the Canyon himself. I was amazed when 
T read the book to see how many people were on this side of the 
Canvon. because you see the idea is to get to the other side. 

Another thing that bothers me is that Puls, in his acute analysis 
of characters, is quick to reveal their true nature. For instance the 
reason why Vertue won’t let Mother Kirk help him is because the 
fool insists upon being the captain of his soul and the master of 


his fate. This would be all right, if Puls wouldn’t drag the char- 


acter back on the scene later and show the result of this philosophy, 
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for as Vertue says, “My own body and my own soul are enemies.” 
This Puls is a clever fellow. 


John and Vertue explore this side of the Canyon, and in their 
travels they meet Mr. Sensible, and his servant Mr. Drudge. The 
walls of the canyon are eroding away under his house. He meets 
Neo-Angular, Humanism, Classicism, and Mr. Broad (he appears 
in a later book—the Great Divorce—as a bishop: Puls doesn’t like 
him at all), and finally Father History. He is John’s greatest help 
before he gives himself up to Mother Kirk. The rest of the story 
progresses very rapidly. John and Vertue go to Mother Kirk, who 
makes them both jump into a pool. It is a sort of leap of faith. 
Whoops! I must be careful. I’m beginning to use the Enemy’s 
agent’s language. They jump! Come up on the other side. Meet an 
angelic Guide, who makes them wrestle with a dragon. Shows them 
the Eastern Mountains, and then makes them go back across the 
brook and live in the world from which they came. And to his 
surprise, John finds it is the same brook hat is in his own back yard. 

Now I realize, my affectionate Screwtape, I have probably bored 
you with this overly-long résumé of this book. I spent this much 
time, however, because in Pilgrim’s Regress one can see many of the 
themes of the rest of Puls’ writings For instance it is easy to see 
how important a place this doctrine plays, which Enemy’s Theologians 
call the Incarnation. But you notice that Puls never uses the word. 
It is a strange thing, Screwtape, but practically no one in the Camp 
knows the word. This great blow, which the Enemy dealt us 2000 
vears ago, is for Puls the great unifying factor in men’s lives. This 
is the thine that completes the man. ‘It’s this business thev talk 
about in the Enemy’s Camp, about not knowing your full purpose 
in life until you see it in the light of the Enemv’s Son. Puls doesn’t 
talk too much about the time the Enemy double-crossed us at Gol- 
gatha. This is not unusual, however, for he belongs to a school of 
thinking in England which I suppose we can call traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

Notice also, my dear Screwtape, how cleverly he handles this pro- 
blem of sin. This chasm which Puls calls Peccatum Adae cuts across 
human life from North to South and all must cross it in their journey 
from East to West. John thought that he had to perilously climb 
down into the Canyon and then laboriously climb up the other side 
to reach the “Yonder” for which he was seeking. As long as we can 
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keep people thinking this we are safe, but Puls cleverly points out 
that John has been going downhill all the way (the road to Hell is 
always a gradual one, as you well know). He is at the bottom! All 
that is left is to trust Mother Kirk and take the leap and you are 
on the other side. This is dangerous—to let people know this—for 
if you take away anxiety and the desire for self-perservation they 
will soon be in Enemy territory.’ 


I think, on the whole, that this is the best thing that Puls has 
written so far. I do feel, however, that if I can continue to confuse 
the minds of these fools we call the-man-on-the-street they might 
miss the point of this book because it is extremely subtle. That, I 
think, is the best thing about the book. Jt wasn’t too well read when 
it first came out, but Puls has a strange appeal and some of his later 
books have been widely read. That is the queer thing about Puls. 
People read one of his books and they are led to look up others 
and soon they have a whole collection of his writings. His stuff is 
like a disease—it’s contagious. 


The Grand Canyon (Peccatum Adae) which plays so large a part 
in Pilgrim’s Regress is introduced into his next major work which was 
published in 1940 and called The Problem of Pain. Puls, as I have 
said, lays great emphasis on the fall of our first convert, and the 
chasm caused by that illustrious fruit, the apple. It is a strange book, 
in many ways, and its importance is hard to assess. I think it is 
probably more superficial than some other books that have been 
written by the Enemy’s theologians,® but it does have some appeal 
for the poor fools. His analysis of the three basic ingredients of 
advanced religions is very good, though not very deep, and ends this 
first section with a discussion of our thorn-in-the-flesh character, 
J——. (I’m forbidden to mention his name.) Puls’ main problem 
in the book is to try to reconcile the Enemy, whom he thinks is 


good, with pain. The hardest thing in all his writings to swallow, 
and I sometimes think the most convincing, is his whole approach to 


the Historical Event. From now on in this letter, if 1 must mention 
The Name, I shall call Him the Event. Puls’ approach is something 
like this: 


*Ibid., p. 217. 
°Cf. esp. Nicolas Berdyaev, The Divine and the Human, Geoffrey Bles, London, 
1949. 
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*C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947, 
pp. 11-12, 


There was a man born among these Jews who claimed to be, 
or to be the son of, or to be ‘one with’, the Something which is 
at once the awful haunter of nature and the giver of the moral 
law. The claim is so shocking—a paradox, and even a horror, 
which we may easily be lulled into taking too lightly—that only 
two views of this man are possible. Either he was a raving lu- 
natic of an unusually abominable type, or else He was, and is, 
precisely what He said. There is no middle way. If the records 
make the first hypothesis unacceptable, you must submit to the 
second. And if you do that, all else that is claimed by Chris- 
tians becomes credible—that this Man, having been killed, was 
yet alive, and that His death, in some manner incomprehensible 
to human thought, has affected a real change in our relations 
to the ‘Awful’ and ‘Righteous’ Lord, and a change in our favour. 


Puls in no way eases the difficulty in believing in The Event; that’s 
part of his technique. He says it is difficult. He understands human 
nature very well I think, for he realizes that by telling these fools 
that it is hard to believe he makes them more inquisitive than ever. 
Having done this, he has their attention, and after all that is all he 
really wants. From then on he claims it will speak fer itself. He 
picks up this theme in another book—The Case for Christianity. Puls 
in his whole approach appeals to the reason. He is a rationalist, 
but a rationalist who has not lost sight of the important place which 
emotion plays in religion. 

Another important element in his writing is found in this book 
and is expanded in many of the other books that have followed. He 
strongly believes in the existence of our Most High Lord’s dominion 
and is not afraid to tell people about it. He is very convincing, and 
at times gives me the impression that he might have been there. He 


it easier to talk about Heaven than Hell however, for he 


maintains that in Hell man ceases to become man and _ becomes 
something less than man; whereas in Heaven, man becomes what he 
should be as he comes into the presence of the Enemy. We see this 


deep conviction about Heaven and Hell in one of his other books, 
The Great Divorce. 

As for the book he dedicated to you, published in 1942, I still 
haven't figured out how he got hold of those letters that you wrote 
to me. My carelessness in this situation has cost me the most, for 
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this book is the widest read of any. It is so apealing and easy 
to read that many of our own disciples have been reading it, and 
whereas they smile and laugh about our infernal correspondence, 
many have begun to suspect my techniques and they are more on the 
defensive now. I think that this is the most important contribution 
to the Enemy’s work that has come out of this thieving trick of Puls’. 

In 1941-42 Puls took advantage of us by using one of our Lord’s 
most effective weapons—the radio. He gave a series of Broadcast 
‘Talks which were later published under that name here in England. 
In 1944 in America they appeared as a small book, The Case for 
Christianity. In the first part of this book he concentrates exclu- 
sively on the “moral argument” and arrives at the conclusion through 
a series of talks that there must be a Law-giver behind this moral 
order. This is on the whole very well done. The second half is an 
admirably concise summary of orthodox Christianity in which again 
the Divinity of 


we see the four major elements in his thinking 
Christ, Original Sin, Heaven, and Hell. The reason Puls gives for 
his concentration of these four themes is that they are the least 
palatable doctrines for men to accept. On the whole I think it is 
safe to say that his discussion of the Divinity of Christ and the 
place that The Event plays in history is his best contribution to 
apologetics, and our biggest threat. Puls on the other hand, when it 
comes to Peccatum Adae, is something of a fundamentalist who sees 
Original Sin as an event in Time, which makes it highly questionable 
as well as distasteful to the Enemy’s Theologians in general. As for 
his overall handling of Heaven and Hell, who can say? We are left 
only to speculation in these realms. Puls specuates. ‘It must be re- 
membered that this book, together with Christian Behaviour and 
Beyond Personality, which complete the trilogy, are little more than 
pamphlets; and certainly if Puls were pushed back to the wall he 
would want to enlarge on what he says, and go still deeper into 
the problem. However, I think they did fulfill their purpose as radio 
talks to a largely unconverted audience. 


On the whole they are the most popular of his books, although 
certainly not the most entertaining, nor the best from a literary point 
of view. However, they serve the impotant function of directing 
these fools to the rest of his books, and they have done just that. 
He ends his book by confronting his readers with the fact that the 
Enemy is going to invade and they had better be ready. I think it 
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worth quoting for it shows Puls’ technique in trying to force a de- 
cision on the part of his audience. 


When the author walks onto the stage the play’s over. God’s 
going to invade, all right; but what’s the good of saying you’re 
on His side then, when you see the whole natural universe melt- 
ing away like a dream and something else—something it never 
entered your head to conceive—comes crashing in; something so 
beautiful to some of us and so terrible to others that none of 
us will have any choice left? For this time it will be God without 
disguise[Puls had formerly said that God was invading right 
now, but in disguise in order to give his people a chance to 
make up their minds and choose their side], something so over- 
whelming that it will strike either irresistible love or irresistible 
horror into every creature. . . . Now is your chance to choose 
the right side. God is holding back to give us that chance. It 
won’t last for ever. We must take it or leave it.* 


“We must take it or leave it.” That I think best sums up Puls’ 
main approach as an Apologist. He presents his readers with the 
best that he knows (he doesn’t claim any more) of orthodox Chris- 
tianity and puts it as flatly as that. We must take it or leave it. 
The Event demands, by its very nature, a decision on the part of 
man. Make it now, before it’s too late! You know, my dear affect- 
ionate Screwtape, he nearly has me convinced. I must be careful. 


I shall not have time to mention his novels in this letter. Perhaps 
if you still can’t figure out how we are going to handle this man, in 
my next letter I can go still deeper, but I think this should be 
enough. I have read them, but they add little to our problem, ex- 
cept to say that they are well read and possibly by a different group 
of people. And they may help to direct those people to the rest of 
Puls’ books, which, in that case, could possibly do some damage to 
our work. They are called, by the way, Perelandra, Out of the 
Silent Planet, and That Hideous Strength. 

This leaves me to discuss but one more book, which is his most 
recent work of any importance. It is his book published in 1947 
called Miracies. Now Screwtape, you and I are convinced that 
miracles happen, and so is Puls. This much we can be sure. And 
furthermore I think he is right in placing at the heart of his book 


°C. S. Lewis, The Case for Christianity, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947, Pp. 56. 
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that tripe that the Enemy hands out about the Event being both 
God and man. He says that all miracles must be seen in the light 
of this central miracle. But the book on the whole does not add much 
to my worries. It is a literary masterpiece in which Puls plays 
some terrific psychological mood-music, builds his reader up, and 
then deflates him in the last chapter by saying, “Don’t expect to see 
miracles.” It’s good mood-music, but hasn’t any ‘guts’. Puls ex-— 
plains this before he starts by saying it is only a preliminary study. 
I think it is fair to say that Puls does come close to his goal, even 
though I was relieved when I read the book. 

There is another recent book just published in America by one of 
Puls’ most ardent admirers which has helped me considerably to 
understand the man and, on the whole, I think it is a very fair 
analysis of Puls as a writer and as a Christian apologist. Hear what 
he has to say: 


Most of Puls’ books . . . are direct or indirect defenses of 
Christianity, and in them he proves himself a multiple-threat 
champion. For the reader who wants simple, logical presentation 
of the faith he offers the brcadcast talks. To ease the potential 
convert over two major obstacles there are The Problem of 
Pain and Miracles. For those who are impatient of formal logic 
but susceptible to the oblique approach he provides philosophic 
scientification. The Screwtape Letters are aimed at any chinks 


vorce the waverer is told to make up his mind.° 


in the armor of resolute skeptics; . . . And in The Great Di- 


_ Consult with his infernal majesty and write soon. 7 


Because of this Puls is pecluliarly capable of reaching and influenc- 
ing the people who will influence the masses day after tomorrow. 
His main following is in the collegiate circle—and that, my dear 
Screwtape, as you know, is dangerous! 


Still wondering 7 

.. . Wormwoop. . 
P.S.—I realize my dear affectionate but ignorant Screwtape, you 
must be wondering why I have called him Puls. There is more in 
the name than one would think, and it is indicative of my difficulty 
with him. Puls is a Latin word which means a ‘plaster’ or a 
‘poultice’. Today, I suppose we would call it a cataplasm. Yes, 


*Chad Walsh, C. S. Lewis, Apostle to the Skeptics, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949, pp. 72-73. 
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that’s it, a cataplasm! Now as you know a poultice or a puls is a 
strange mixture of stuff which, if applied to an infection or sore, 
tends to heal the sore or to draw out the infection. ‘This process 
is not so radical as others which are being tried today by the Enemy’s 
theologians, but the ordinary man is more susceptible to the slow 
easier process of Puls. His contribution to the Enemy’s cause has 


added greatly to my own discomfort. 
. . . Wormwoop 
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Columbia University 
Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums. By Hans Joachim Schoeps. Ti- 
bingen: Mohr, 1949, pp. vil + 526. DM 31. 
dus Friihchristlicher Zeit: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. By Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1950, pp. viii + 320. DM 24. 

It was probably inevitable that in early Christianity there should 
develop two parties, one holding closely to the Jewish connection and 
anxious that the new religion should maintain as far as possible the 
Jewish way of life, the other emphasizing the freedom the new faith 
gave from the yoke of the Law and turning its face away from 
Jerusalem towards the Gentile world. It was also inevitable that the 
Church’s future should lie with Gentile Christianity and not with 
Judaeo-Christianity. We can understand today perhaps better than 
was possible at some earlier periods how it was that many who joined 
the Christian movement in the early Jerusalem days, and who saw 
it as but a new sect within Judaism, whose members called themselves 
by the familiar names “believers”, “brethren”, “disciples”, who fol- 
lowed “the Way”, studied the Scriptures, observed the Law, kept the 
Sabbath, prayed and fasted, frequented the Temple and comported 
themselves therein like pious Jews, should wish to keep this Jewish 
connection. Were they not all Jews, even if they did differ from other 
Jews in their acceptance of Jesus as the expected Messiah? And 
though the message of the Kingdom might be universal, should not 
those from outside the House of Israel who accepted the Messiah 
become proselytes, much as proselytes were accepted by Israel? The 
genius of the new religion, however, could not but turn the growing 
Church away from so narrow a conception of its life. As converts 
from the Gentile world multiplied, it became more and more evident 
how absurd it would be to attempt to bind them to the Temple and 
to the Law, however hard the Judaising group might try, and when 
in the year 70 the Romans took Jerusalem, following it up with the 
complete destruction of the Temple with its services, and the sup- 
pression of the Sanhedrin and the office of High Priest, this appeared 
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to Gentile Christians as a Judgment on the people and city who had 
rejected and slain the Messiah, an abrogation by God Himself of the 
Law these Judaisers would make binding. 

We read that the Christian community in Jerusalem, warned of 
the imminent destruction of the city, escaped to Pella in Transjordan. 
There, cut off from the main stream of Christian life, it went its 
own way and was soon quite forgotten by Gentile Christianity. Oc- 
casionally ecclesiastical writers refer to these Judaeo-Christians as a 
kind of curiosity, and presently the theologians include them in their 
lists of heretics, informing us that they regarded Jesus as but a man, 
the son of Joseph and Mary, that they turned towards Jerusalem in 
their prayers, that they were strongly opposed to the teaching of 
Paul, that they had peculiar methods of interpreting Scripture, and 
that they had a Gospel of their own which had some connection 
with that of Matthew. Under such names as Ebionites and Nasora- 
eans we continue to hear of them even in the fifth century, and 
apparently other groups of which we hear, Sampsaeans, Ossaeans 
and Elkesites, had some sort of connection with them. By the sixth 
century, so far as the Church is concerned, they have faded away 
into the obscurity of all things beyond the Jordan. 

Early in the seventh century, however, a new prophet, named 
Muhammad, suddenly appeared in Arabia to found a religion whose 
progress was to have a disastrous effect on the whole area of Eastern 
Christendom. He claimed that he was the last and final prophet, who 
was bringing at last the true formulation of that religion which from 
the time of Adam had been progressively revealed by God through 
a succession of prophets bringing heaven-sent messages. Now the 
curious thing is that while there is much in his teaching that is dis- 
tinctively Jewish, and much that is distinctively Christian, but very 
little that is distinctively pagan Arabian, a close examination of his 
book, the Qur’an, shows that quite a number of the more important 
elements in his teaching are precisely those teachings which we are 
told, from Irenaeus onwards, were the distinctive teachings of Judaeo- 
Christianity. It is clear that Muhammad had been through a period 
of preparation before he commenced his ministry, so that there is 
reason to ask whether that preparation had not been, at least in 
part, at the hands of a teacher or teachers of Judaeo-Christian con- 

nections in North Arabia. 
Thus the students interested in early Islam have joined with those 
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interested in the early Church in hailing these two volumes which 

Prof. Schoeps of Erlangen has devoted to a reexamination of all that 

has come down to us concerning the history and the teaching of the 

Judaeo-Christian groups. It is a study which one cannot praise too 

highly. The author is complete master of all the source material, 
being equally at home in the Rabbinic literature and in that of the 
ecclesiastical writers. If the reviewer could hold any grievance 
against him it is that he has paid but little attention to the literature 
of the Oriental Churches, but probably the gleanings therefrom would — 
hardly have been sufficient reward for the labour involved in going 
through it. Equally remarkable is the author’s acquaintance with 
modern literature germane to the various subjects he has to take up | 
in the course of his investigation. Every fact recorded in ancient > 
texts that could throw any light on the movement has been brought > 
out, scrutinized, and used in its appropriate place, while every dis- 

cussion of texts or problems, in ancient or in modern times, that 

might help to explain or illustrate matters under examination, has_ 
been considered. So complete and masterly a treatment of the subject | 
leaves the reviewer with little scope for anything but a report on > 
the two volumes. 

The 1949 volume is a connected study in five chapters and five 
Excursus. As the title states it is a systematic investigation of what 
we can know of the history and the teaching of the Judaeo-Christian 
party in the early centuries. After a brief but admirably clear review 
of earlier studies on this subject from Baur and Hilgenfeld to the 
more recent work of Hoennicke, Schmidtke, Cullmann, and even the 
rather foolish books of H. J. Schonfield, he states the scope and 
method of his own investigation, and then attacks the fundamental 
problem of sources. There are notices concerning these Judaeo-Chris- 
tian groups in the works of the Church Fathers and the Heresiologists, 
and there are fragmentary notices in some Rabbinic writings, but more 
important is the material he thinks we can reach through what can 
be recovered of their own Gospel, or gathered from the remains of 
Svymmachus’s version of the Old Testament, from little fragments to 
be recovered from the canonical books of the New Testament, and 
particularly from an original document of theirs embedded in the 
Pseudo-Clementines. 

On the basis of this material he then describes what can be recon- 
structed, with some confidence, of their adoptionist Christology, 
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their Chiliasm, their interpretation of Jesus as the prophet iike unto 
Moses who was to come, and certain minor points of doctrine. This 
leads to a discussion of their stand with regard to the Law. On the 
one hand there is an abundance of evidence to tell us that they were 
looked on as those who held to the Law. Yet it was obvious that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem it was no longer possible to keep 
the Law in many matters. Normal Judaism had to work out an 
adjustment to this, and so did the Judaeo-Christians. The point of 
particular interest in their case is the theory they worked out that 
the true Law had been given to Adam, but had become corrupted by 
the insertion of many false pericopes, so Jesus, the second Adam, 
had to come to restore the Law in its pure original form, which con- 
tained no regulations about bloody sacrifices and such things, but 
had much severer regulations with regard to abstinences and purifi- 
cations. Hardly less interesting in this connection is their theory of 
a prophetic succession in which the “true prophet” as it were em- 
bodies himself time and again in the interval between Adam and 
Jesus. It is curious how Muhammad also insisted on the corruption 
of the Torah at the hands of the Jews, so that he had to bring to 
men once more the original revelation, and to note his equally strong 
insistence that he appeared as the culmination of a prophet series. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to an attempt to write the history of 
the movement from its beginnings as we can see them in the Book 
of Acts, through the emigration to Transjordan after the death of 
James, their possible settlkement and organization and missionary 
activity there, and the later traces of the scattered sects. There is 
even included a section on the Ebionite elements taken over into 
Islam. The five Excursus handle a number of problems which had 
arisen in the course of the discussion. The first is concerned with the 
Epistle of James, which was certainly written by a Judaeo-Christian, 
but not by an author who could be called an Ebionite in the later 
sense of that word. Three deal with contributions to the study of 
this movement which may be gleaned from what has survived to us 
of the work of Symmachus, and the fifth and longest is a detailed 
enquiry into the question whether the Ebionites had an Acta Aposto- 
lorum as they had a Gospel. 

The 1950 volume brings together thirteen studies, some of which 
are new, but some of which had already appeared in various periodi- 
cals, all of which are connected more or less closely with the in- 
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vestigations in the earlier volume. The two which open the series 
are perhaps the most important. Several writers have raised the 
question of outside influences, more particularly Iranian influences, 
in connection with various elements in Judaeo-Christian teaching. 
That there was a certain amount of influence from Hellenistic and 
Iranian sources is unquestionable, but were such influences formative? 
To settle this question the author takes two problems as test cases, 
viz. the Pseudoclementine teaching on the “Urgeschichte” and on_ 
Demonology, and after a careful analysis and minute examination, 
shows that in both cases, though there may have been some little 
influence from Hellenistic and Iranian teaching, the fundamental 
teaching is something that could well have developed from elements 
already present in Jewish thought. 

There are further Symmachus studies; an attempt to explain two 
curious titles occurring in Eusebius’s account of James, the Lord’s 
brother; an investigation into the charge, repeated by Muhammad, 
that the Jews killed the prophets sent to them; and a long account 
of Jewish reaction to the disastrous events of the year 70. There is 
a discussion of certain elements involved in the doctrine of Israel’s 
election; of what the attitude of Jesus Himself was towards the Law; 
what Paul meant by calling Him the “end of the Law” and whether 
Paul saw in the proposed sacrifice of Isaac a foreshadowing of the 
sacrifice of Jesus. Finally there is an examination of how the new 
law of Jesus is a restitutio principii and how the following of Jesus 
is an imitatio Dei. 

To the present reviewer both books have been a feast of good 
things. Not all the suggestions the author makes, not all the inter- 
pretations he offers, will be equally well received, but he is a careful 
and exact scholar whose views are always worthy of consideration. 
In this work he has placed on a sound basis the whole question of 
Judaeo-Christianity, rescuing it from that undeserved neglect and 
somewhat contemptuous treatment of which Schlatter complained in 
1918, and providing good grounds for the expectation that future his- 
torians of the life and thought of the early Church will give more 
attention to this most interesting even if aberrant form of Christianity. 


Hebrew Origins. By T. J. Meek. Revised edition. New York: Harper, 1950, pp. 
xiii + 246. $3.00. 

Bullets which helped the Allied armies in the late war have inci- 
dentally helped the cause of Old Testament studies. The plates of 
the first edition of Prof. Meek’s Hebrew Origins were melted down, 
and when the well-deserved second edition was required, the result 
was a thorough revision. In it the author has utilized much of the 
new material which has come to light since 1936. 


In form the present edition is identical with the previous one. Six 
ghapters are devoted to the six topics, the Origin of the People, Law, 
God, Priesthood, Prophecy, and Monotheism of the Hebrews. 


The main outline of Meek’s theory regarding the Sojourn and the 
Exodus has stood the test of time. The chronology has necessarily 
been revised downward, and has also been corrected in some cases. 
Many additional texts have been discovered, and their relevance is 
noted. 


The chapter on law takes cognizance of the newly-found codes, 
such as Lipit-Ishtar and Bilalama, and the chapter has been expanded 
at many points. For example, recent discussions on marriage customs 
have cleared up or elucidated some previously obscure matters. The 
general relationship between the early Hebrew laws and other codes 
is discussed more fully than in the first edition. The same conclusion 
is reached, but the critique of recent discussion is important; e.g., 
Alt’s theory, and Albright’s extension of it, that apodictic law is 
unique among the Hebrews, is shown to be wrong; Bilalama, Ham- 


murabi, and Middle Assyrian codes all furnish examples of this 


type of juristic formula. 


The origin of Yahweh worship is a controversial subject, one which 
Meek handles with fine objectivity. An interesting change in this 
chapter seems to be in the emphasis on the importance of Kadesh. 
In the first edition, part of the Hebrew amphictyony began at Ka- 
desh, but now the location is left open. This is in keeping with 
the recognition, in Ch. I, that the location and relative importance 
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of Sinai-Horeb and Kadesh are as yet undefinable, and that a definite 
theory cannot be put forward. 

Ch. IV, on the Priesthood, is largely unchanged, except for a 
number of additional notes and a longer discussion of the bull cult. 
In the latter context Meek accepts Glueck’s demonstration that 
Judg. 5:3-5 is a late passage, and with or without this demonstration, 
contends that the poem originally had nothing to do with Yahweh, 
but is a Yahwistic reworking of a hymn to the bull god, Baal or Adad. 

Prophecy has many parallels in other cultures, but Meek very 
rightly maintains, as he did earlier, that Hebrew prophecy has its 
own peculiar development. Those who argue the contrary confuse 
posteriority with dependence. Again, this is an old conclusion of the 
author’s, but he has many new theories, or reemphasis on old the- 
ories, to refute. Anatolian origins have been postulated, but Meek 
shows that the prophets of that region were ecstatics of the Diony- 
sian type, unlike the less ecstatic, more rational Hebrew type. As 
for cult prophets, the author questions much of recent literature, and 
briefly argues that the canonical prophets had no cultic functions, 
although there were professional prophets connected with the cult. 

The final chapter, on monotheism, is the most controversial of all. 
The argument has been supported or condemned by illustrious pens, 
so the reviewer will only repeat that Meek is still on the side of the 
angels, or of the lost, depending on one’s point of view. He has 
enriched and expanded his argument with the addition of more detail, 
and more exact definition. Even if one is convinced that Moses was 
a monotheist, one has to respect the cogency of the author’s reason- 
ing. The last word has not been said about Mosaic monotheism, and 
may never be, but in the search for a solution to the problem Meek 
must be respected! 

The book is much newer and fresher than this review has been 
able to express. A few of the major changes have been noted, but 
not less important are the little changes here and there, and the 
numerous additions to the notes. The literature of the years since 
1936 has been thoroughly culled, and has been utilized. The author 
collaborated in the new volume Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (ed. by Jas. B. Pritchard) and was able to make use 
of that work in his notes, simplifying the consultation of original 
sources for those who do not have ready access to larger libraries. 
The accuracy of the book is what one expects from Meek. Only 
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one or two doubtful points came to my attention. The transliteration 
of Nuzi (p. 4) seems strange, since Meek always insisted on the more 
accurate Nuzu. Peet identified Goshen with a larger area than Wadi 
Tumilat (p. 17). See further references in Winnett, The Mosaic Tra- 
dition, p. 79. In the preface to this edition, Meek maintains his lack 
of faith in attempts to separate J from E, yet he uses in argument 
(p. 31) so disputed a passage as Exod. 2:1ff, usually considered as 
being in E, yet assigned to J by Gressmann and Rudolph. 

The book contains an index of subjects, which is rather incomplete. 
Many place names, e.g. Kadesh, Pi-Raamses, Succoth, as well as 
other topics are not listed. This is partially compensated by the 
extensive scripture index. The index of modern authors seems to 
be complete. 

The Divinity School, Philadelphia Tuomas A. M. Barnett 


The Bible from Within. By A. G. Hebert. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950, 
pp. 192. 


The Bible may be approached from many directions, and from each 


approach something distinctive and valuable may be learned. One may 
approach it primarily from the standpoint of the developed theology 
of the Church and interpret it with that as a presupposition, seeing 
something of the fully-developed flower even in the earliest appear- 
ances of the seed. Or one may start with the New Testament and 
find in the Old Testament not merely a preparation for the New, but 
a complete foreshadowing of the total structure of the Gospel. This 
type of approach, working backwards from some later vantage-point, 
with certain notable exceptions dominated biblical scholarship down 
to the rise of modern grammatical-historical criticism. Since then the 
tendency has been to approach the Bible entirely from the other di- 
rection and to insist, in effect, if not in words, that the total meaning 
of a biblical passage is exhausted when one has described what it 
meant in the mouth of the man who spoke it and in the ears of 
those who first heard it. While obviously this is the primary sense 
of any passage and the plain historical meaning must be established 
first of all, yet to insist that this is the only meaning is to atomize 
biblical scholarship to such an extent that it becomes an esoteric ex- 
ercise, of interest only to a narrow circle of specialists and without 
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more than occasional and almost accidental relevance to the life of 
man. Father Hebert has reacted against the aridity of much modern > 
critical scholarship without in any sense capitulating to the point of | 
view of certain contemporary continental scholars such as Vischer_ 
who have revived in a wholesale way the allegorical method of in-| 
terpretation by which “anything can be made to mean anything.” 
As the whole meaning of a word can be grasped only in the context 
of the sentence in which it stands and as the sentence is really in- 
telligible only in the context of the chapter to which it belongs, so he 
would insist that, in a strictly scientific sense, the parts of the Bible 
disclose their full meaning only in the light of their context in the 
whole of the Bible story. 

This is the point of view of which he has been the apostle in a 
series of books beginning with The Throne of David, which was cri- 
ticized by some for conceding too much to allegorical interpretation, 
followed by The Authority of the Old Testament, to which that cri- 
ticism was no longer applicable, and finally by the present volume. 
In The Bible from Within, Father Hebert endeavors to place the 
reader within the stream of biblical history, allowing him to aa 
through the experiences of each age as it comes and expounding for 
him the meaning of the writings for that age, yet never permitting 
him to lose sight of the fact that the history of the Bible is a stream 
which moves in a particular direction, and that Christ and the Gospel - 
are not merely the end, but the goal of its movement. In a sense 
the title may seem misleading, since the book is mostly taken up 
with the Old Testament and is nowhere concerned with the New 
Testament merely for its own sake. Yet it is the inner meaning of 
the whole of the Bible with which it is concerned and certainly the 
reader who studies it carefully will find in it a key which will not 
only give new meaning to much of the Old Testament, but will also 
illuminate many passages of the New. After an introductory chapter 
in which general principles are laid down, the book takes up the 
story of creation, the paradise stories, the patriarchs and the exodus, 
and then the prophets in thir chronological order, followed by mm 
account of the late books which mark the growth of Wisdom, Nom-— 
ism, and Apocalyptic. The two concluding chapters deal specifically - 
with “the Gospel” and “the Christian use of the Old Testament.” 
Obviously, unlike Father Hebert’s previous books, this is not so 
much a book about the Bible as a guide to actually reading it. There 
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would hardly be any point in reading the book unless one were 
willing to take the time to look up the references. For this reason it 
is not a book to be put into the hands of the average lay-person, 
who would find it confusing rather than edifying, but it will prove a 
useful tool to the intelligent and interested layman and to clergy who 
are willing to take the author seriously and follow him step by step 
through the great events and great thoughts which mark off the suc- 
cessive ages in the history of our salvation. 


Berkeley Divinity School Rosert C, 
The Praises of Israel. By John Paterson. New York: Scribner, 1950, pp. 256. $2.75. 


In three wisely-proportioned sections this work offers, as its sub- 
title suggests, a literary and religious introduction to the Psalms. The 
first part, running to about fifty pages, gives a critical approach to 
the Psalter; the second part, about one hundred pages, deals with 
types and interpretations of selected Psalms; the third part, of 
similar length, discusses the leading religious ideas of the Psalmists. 

In his critical introduction, after having indicated in broad outline 
the stages through which the Psalter passed in its normal growth 
and subsequent compilation, Professor Paterson turns the reader’s 
attention to a “fresh approach” to the Psalter. He adopts Gunkel’s 
famous classification of the Psalms by the Gattungen into which they 
fall when viewed in respect to their Sits im Leben. This now classic 
approach is analyzed in its simplest terms and lucidly explained so 
that the reader is introduced with little difficulty to the methods and 
results of literary criticism. Although Gunkel’s delineation is followed 
throughout, other major opinions, such as Mowinckel’s, are given fair 
consideration. The relation of the Psalter to the Israelite cultus is 
constantly and, it appears, rightly emphasized. 

The expository section presents a study of ten Psalms, one for each 
of the major “types”. These examples are well chosen and clearly 
explained according to their origin, development, and application. 
That is, they are interpreted in the light of their cultic background, 
literary genre, and religious content. In this section—and through- 
out his book—the author has succeeded in treating the relevant issues 
briefly, succinctly, and on the whole quite ably. Critical, technical 
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questions are aptly handled, given their due, and followed for their 

; worth, but nowhere introduced as pedantry; for instance, the dis- 

cussion of the thorny problem of monotheism (155) or of the names 

of God (157f.). His occasional word studies, though given only mo- 
mentary concern, are excellent when one considers the aim of the 
book; e.g., his clear presentation of the essence and flavor of hesedh 
(162f.) and the suggestive outline of the eschatological significance 
of laaah (241). 

Such items as the approach to God, God’s revelation in nature and 
history, religion in life, the thought of sin, and the doctrine of retribu- 
tion are included in part three. However over-simplified this section 
may appear to the scholar, it offers a compendium of the theology of 
the Psalter which may safely be used as an outline for further study; 
for Professor Paterson writes at all times from years of teaching 
based on sound scholarship in the Hebrew Old Testament, with con- 
trol of the assured results of Ancient Near Eastern archaeology and 
religion, and from his intimate knowledge of the Psalms themselves. 
As an illustration, his chapter on the future life is wisely balanced 
theologically and critically, appearing neither to read too much into 
the pertinent passages nor to let them pass too easily without as- 
sessing them for their intrinsic value. 

There are numerous allusions to secular literature, particularly to 
things Scottish; and the occasional citation of the Psalms from the 
Metrical Version (Oxford Press), authorized for use in the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church, often reproduces the force and vitality of the 
original better than the versions with which most American readers 
are familiar. Because of its clarity of style, suppression of the de- 
tailed or relatively unimportant, and succinct presentation of scholarly 
material this book ought to be found useful by the college student, 
the theologue, and the pastor alike. 

| The University of the South : R. Lanstnc Hicks 


The Early Traditions of Genesis. By E. Basil Redlich. New York: Macmillan, 
1950, pp. 125. $1.25. 


Canon Redlich in this fourth volume of The Colet Library of Mod- 
ern Christian Thought and Teaching is concerned to “search for the 
main historical truths which underline the early traditions of Genesis. 
The book is evidently meant for that mythical person “the interested 
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layman” and he will find in Chapter IV a competent summary of the 
characteristics of the P and J sources. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with a literary analysis of these chapters into their J and 
P components. The author pays attention to the variant strands in 
the J source indicating the base of differentiation. In both Creation 
stories he finds sufficient evidence to posit composite authorship. 
Throughout the discussion reference is made to the Babylonian and 
other extrabiblical parallels. 

The first three chapters on the value of the traditions, the historical 
and the religious backgrounds are the least satisfactory part of the 
book. That on the historical background attempts to cover two 
thousand years of Near East history in thirteen brief pages. Likewise 
in his archaeological data, the author is relying on antedated sources 
as, for example, in his date of Hammurabi and in the references to 
the patriarchs in the Ras Shamra literature. This section would have 
been improved by careful editing and considerable rearrangement of 
material. Certain of the statements are so stated as to be open to 
misinterpretation. ‘The ordinary reader will find in the remainder of 
the book, however, a useful historical and critical manual. We may 
hope that Canon Redlich will supplement it with another volume in 
the Colet Library which will be concerned with the religious signifi- 
cance of these chapters. ali 


Bexley Hall, Kenyon College Corwin C. Roacx 
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Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. By W. D. Davies. London: S.P.C.K. (New York: 


Macmillan), 1948, pp. x + 376. $4.50. 


Jewish students of the rise of Christianity have long found St. 
Paul both a puzzle and an annoyance. While the teaching of Jesus 
often evokes warm sympathy in them, they are able to see in Paul 
only a man deeply influenced by syncretistic ideas, knowing only the 
contaminated Judaism of the diaspora, who deserted or at least weak- 
ened the strict monotheism of his fathers. The modern Jew sees no 
great difference between the Judaism of the first and of the fourth 
centuries. This religion he believes to have been joyous, simple and 
world-affrming, with a God who was not only transcendent but also 
near and loving—and how can this be reconciled with Paul’s pessi- 
mism, mysticism and dualism? 

Tt is helpful to see the other side set forth with massive learning 
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and careful argument. Dr. Davies first deals with the fundamental 
question of first century Judaism, pointing out that apocalyptic was 
not confined to sectarian groups but is found in early Pharisaism. 
Pessimism and mysticism were not unknown among the Pharisees. 
George Foot Moore’s “normative Judaism” is, like Hort’s “neutral” 
text, a question-begging term; Judaism in the first century had much 
more variety than is often supposed, and the variety is not due to 
the existence of sects so much as to the presence of many different 
elements in the main stream. 

After his introductory chapter, Dr. Davies goes on to take up, one 
by one, the various theological ideas of St. Paul and to find their 
roots, or at least their parallels, in the Old Testament and Jewish 
literature. He makes out a good case for the derivation of Paul’s 
doctrine of man from the rabbinic idea of two yetzeroth or impulses, 
bad and good. Davies’ chapter on “The Old Enemy: The Flesh and 
Sin” serves as an answer to the interpretations of Roman 1 and 7 
offered by Nygren and others who divorce Paul from his Jewish 
background altogether. 

In similar fashion Davies argues that the conception of the first 
and second Adam is derived from Judaism, that Paul’s universalism 
has its roots in the Pseudepigrapha, and that the Christian’s identifi- 
cation with the dying and rising Christ is not to be explained as a 
borrowing from the mystery religions but finds its most natural ex- 
planation in the concept of group solidarity which meets us in the 
Passover ritual. Succeeding chapters deal with Pauline ethics and 
with the Apostle’s Christology and doctrines of the Cross and Resur- 
rection. 

Davies’ discussion of the motives and content of St. Paul’s ethics 
constitutes one of the most interesting parts of the book. The famous 
passage Rom. 1:18-21 shows that Paul is acquainted with the idea of 
commandments given to all men in the time of Noah. Since Paul 
ignores the “apostolic decree,” he does not regard the Noachian com- 
mandments as binding, but “the conceptions which gave them birth 
became an integral part of his theology and must often have guided 
his thoughts in discussions on the Gentile question” (p. 119). Like the 
rabbis, he regards the convert as a newborn child; and, like them 
also, uses baptism as the occasion for imparting a pattern of teach- 
ing. Davies accepts Carrington’s argument that the Pauline epistles 
contain regular paraenetic patterns, and finds parallels to these in 
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such rabbinic writings as Aboth, Demai, and the Derek ’Eretz litera- 
ture. 

Alongside the elements of Jewish tradition which St. Paul accepted, 
there are two other sources for ethical teaching—the words of Jesus 
and the guidance of the Spirit. Davies rejects Johannes Weiss’s 
statement that Paul appeals to sayings of Jesus only in matters of a 
strictly legislative character, and also his remark that the words of 
Jesus played no crucial part in the life of the earliest Christians. His 
answer is that the teaching of Jesus is a part of his gospel and that, 
as Dodd says, the law of Christ “is apprehended inwardly by the 
activity of the indwelling Spirit of Christ, for it is the Spirit that 
gives us ‘the mind of Christ’y’ Jesus’ Torah is not legislation but 
“an immanent principle of life like the Stoic Law of Nature;” and, 
furthermore, “it is possible to make too much of the contrast between 
Pauline Christianity as a religion of liberty and Judaism as a religion 
of obedience” (p. 145). 

This answer no doubt points in the right direction, but it seems to 
the reviewer to require some sharpening. Definite direction—as found 
in Jewish patterns or in the teaching of Jesus—is one thing, guid- 
ance by the indwelling Spirit is a little different. In case of an ap- 
parent conflict, how is one to act? The problem arises in both the 
teaching of Jesus and that of Paul. Jesus does not hesitate to set 
aside even the written Law when its prescriptions stand in the way of 
the fundamental obligations of the Family of God. Paul likewise 
recognizes that Christians must make decisions on their own responsi- 
bility. Where a word of Jesus directly bears on a given situation, it 
has infallible authority. There are also certain “fruits of the Spirit” 
which show whether a given course of action is in accordance with 
the will of God. There is also the principle of love—‘is the proposed 
action in accordance with love and does it make for the upbuilding 
of the community?” But where no absolutely clear answer can be 
given, the Christian must try to decide in accordance with the spirit 
of Jesus’ words. Paul’s final word is that the letter kills but the 
Spirit gives life—must this not apply to any words? There is thus 
an ultimate synthesis between words and Spirit, freedom and obedi- 
ence; but neither the individual nor the community can ever be 
freed from the awful responsibility of making decisions. And this is 
part of what it means to be “grown up” or “mature,” which for 
Paul is the end of the Christian life. 
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Dr. Davies’ brief conclusion (pp. 321-24) is brilliant, but much of 
the book has some of the weaknesses of a dissertation. It is over- 
loaded with quotations and references to the opinions of scholars. 
Oftentimes he depends upon worthy men like T. W. Manson and 
C. H. Dodd when without presumption he might have made judg- 
ments for himself. There are occasional—but only occasional—- 
errors, such as the statement (p. 89) that all the mysteries had a 
dying and rising god. Festugiére’s Le monde gréco-romain au temps 
de Notre-Seigneur should by now have disposed of the notion that 
there was a unified mystery religion pattern. It is a pleasure to 
congratulate Dr. Davies on a task nobly fulfilled, and we hope that 
many rich and wise contributions will follow. 


Episcopal Theological School SHERMAN FE. JoHNsOoN 


Church and State in England. By Cyril Garbett. New York: Macmillan, 1950, 
pp. 320 + index. $3.00. 

Ever since Parliament refused to give its assent to the Prayer Book 
as revised by the competent authorities of the Church of England in 
1929, the Church has had a hard time saving face. The twenty 
intervening years have in some respect seen the situation worsened. 
It needs only the determined efforts of a very few people to bring all 
ecclesastics under the charge of “contempt of Parliament.” The 
only way out now, as it appears to some churchmen, and as it did im- 
mediately after the rejection, is to seek for or at least not to resist 
disestablishment. To Archbishop Garbett such a course may in the 
end prove to be the only honorable one. Since, however, there are 
such stupendous disabilities consequent upon disestablishment—not 
the least among them the blow to Christendom as a whole by what 
would inevitably be regarded as the official repudiation of Christianity 
hy the British Government—this should not be resorted to without 
first trying to secure reform in the relation between Church and State. 
Such reform must be along these lines: (1) the method of selecting 
bishops, (2) revision of the canon law and the system of church 
courts, (3) the procedure in securing liturgical change. The Arch- 
hishop goes into considerable detail on each of these points. 

The book should be of value to American Churchmen not only as 
revealing how the mind of a highly placed ecclesiastic works in the 
machinery of an establishment but also for seeing in fresh light the 
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problems of any relation of Church and State, however carelessly the 
adjective “free” may be used to describe it. The digests of the re- 
ports of the Archbishop’s Commission on Canon Law may very well 
be read instead of the Report itself by those who have no appetites 
for details. Other historical summaries—on liturgical worship, on the 
method of choosing bishops, on church reform—stand out for their 
selection of salient points and the simplicity of their statement. The 
rich full life of a man who has been in the ministry for fifty years 
and in the episcopate for thirty yields illustrations, contacts with 
significant persons, and even a good deal of wit. This is interesting 
and rewarding reading. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Howarp Henry Hasstncer 


Die Ostkirche. By Metropolitan Seraphim. Stuttgart: W. Spemann Verlag, 1950, 
pp. 339. DM 10.80. 

The late Metropolitan Seraphim was a convert from Lutheranism 
to Russian Orthodoxy who rose to head the Berlin Diocese of the 
Russian Church Outside Russia. In preparing with two collaborators 
the present work on the Eastern Church he made a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of this type, which should be greatly appreci- 
ated by all students of the subject who are able to use German. As 
far as the reviewer can see, the book is free from any reflection ot 
the special point of view of the Karlovtsi (now Munich) Synod to 
which the Metropolitan belonged. His own contribution is the sec- 
tion on Eastern Orthodox Dogmatics, an interesting feature of which 
is the conspicuous use made of the expression of dogma in Liturgy. 
Some sections perhaps reflect the Lutheran convert writing for Ger- 
mans—at least topics like the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the veneration 
of the Mother of God seem to be approached cautiously, though not 
avoided. The historical section contributed by the Rev. Vasily Lang- 
enfelder, a graduate of the Theological Faculty of Belgrade, deals 
briefly and fairly with both the Eastern Orthodox and the Separated 
Oriental Churches. The author’s background is doubtless responsible 
for a somewhat greater emphasis than usual on the Churches of the 
Balkans. The most original contributions of the book are to be 
found in the third section, on Christian Life in Orthodoxy, by Ivan 
Checherikov, formerly professor at the Kiev Academy. The liturgical 
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piety and the balancing tradition of personal ascetic devotion are 
beautifully described, with some detailed treatment of the startsi of 
modern Russia. The writer emphasizes the fact that these monks 
found the climax of their vocation in acting as spiritual guides to 
the laity (at which point a few more concrete examples of the kind 
of guidance they gave would have been helpful). Specially striking 
passages are the legend of St. Romanus the Melodist and the sketch 
of the life of St. Seraphim of Sarov, the contemporary of — 
Jefferson’s (1759-1833) who renewed the rigors of the Thebaid in ~ 
the forests of Russia. The general spirit of the book reflects the 
emphasis on corporate rather than authoritarian Catholicism typical 
of the school of Russian theology which was inspired by Khomiakov. 
The illustrations, mostly pictures of churches and icons, are well 
chosen and beautifully reproduced, and would make it worth while 
even for those who don’t read German to glance at the book—I 
would note especially the frontispiece, Rublev’s famous icon of the 
Trinity (in colors), two views of the Esphigmenou Monastery on 
Mount Athos, and a breath-taking iconostasis from Kiev. 


Berkeley Divinity School —_' a E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coulton. Vol. IV. The Last Days of Medie- 
val Monachism. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1950. pp. xv + 833. 
$9.00. 

The venerable author of this monumental study of the Religious 
Life in the medieval Church of the West died in March, 1947, as he 
was approaching his ninetieth year, his intellectual powers apparently 
undiminished. Certainly, the final volume shows no indications of 
decline from the colossal, wide-ranging erudition and analytical acute- 
ness which characterized the first volume, published in 1923. The 
undertaking could not be carried out as initially projected: the fourth 
volume (as originally planned), on the every-day life of the monastic 
community, remains unwritten, and the fifth volume becomes the 
fourth and final one. 

Coulton’s method is to overwhelm us by the sheer weight of the 
evidence he marshals, to force us to conclusions under the compul- 
sion of the accumulating mass of testimony. The nearest he himself 
comes to generalization is in passages such as this (page 80): 


“The monks, from age to age, had gradually dug themselves in; 
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they were entrenched now in a labyrinth of zigzag traditions and 
customs. We shall see column after column of brave reformers ad- 
vance to frontal attack, inspired with fiery religious zeal, and armed 
with direct weapons drawn from Canon Law. There will be brilliant 
successes on this or that front; but (as Nider foresaw) the passive 
weight of defence was too strong; column after column wasted away 
or lost its progressive energy. ‘Then, at last, the State and the mul- 
titude fell upon the defenders’ flank; and we had that Religious Revo- 
lution, which, more than anything else, differentiates the Europe of 
Constance and Basel from the Europe of today.” 

However great and varied the contributions of monasticism to the 
making of medieval civilization, it is clear that the institution became 
increasingly unequal to the strains and temptations put upon it. 
Multitudes of adolescents were consigned to the cloister without vo- 
cation or volition. The spirit of the rude and raucous world entered 
in: clamor and lobbying or outright purchase of relaxation of the 
regula; the pleading of indulgent custom against the rule; stubborn 
resistance, even to the point of violence, to correction; the evils of 
exemption, proprietas (whereby the vow of poverty was evaded); 
commendam; lay interference with the practice of Religion; passion 
for litigation and pride of the house, with tenacious clinging to every 
scrap of acquired privilege and immunity. If any one is disposed to 
think that the sins of the monastery were only those of self-indul- 
gence and conformity to the world, he will speedily be disillusioned 
by the cumulative testimony (in the ipsissima verba of reformers in 
many lands on many convents) showing the existence of serious moral 
evils—and these by no means rare. Perhaps never was there a wider 
chasm between ideals and fact than in medieval monasticism. Re- 
peatedly, the reformers give up the struggle in despair or came to 
terms with a force too strongly intrenched for them to overcome. 
Since the Church was powerless, the Papacy half-hearted or temporiz- 
ing, there came a day when the secular arm intervened to bring a 
quick end to the scandal. Henry VIII, far from being “the first 
king to have laid his sacrilegious hand upon this holy ark”, was in 
fact “among the last to follow, after his own fashion, a policy set for 
renerations past not only by worldly princes but by Popes them- 
selves”. Here is abundant justification for the procedure of the Re- 
formers and of the princes of the Reformation period. 

It may be argued that Coulton has selected his evidence with the 
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deliberate purpose of compelling an adverse verdict. However, it 
should not be overlooked that he repeatedly and boldly challenges 
the accuracy of such apologists as Janssen, Pastor, Gasquet, and 
“farmer” Cobbett. Even if the evidence be only partly true, it is 
enough to justify the prophetic words of the Emperor Maximilian: 
Es muss brechen! The crash of the medieval system was inevitable 
because of the evils it had left unchastised. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Percy V. Norwoop 


Dream and Reality. By Nicolas Berdyaev. New York: Macmillan, 1951, pp. 332. 
$4.50. 

At last there is available the definitive commentary on the thought 
and writings of Berdyaev. It is in the form of his autobiography, 
completed in 1949 but not to be published until after his death. For 
the student of Berdyaev this volume cannot escape being the final 
word in the interpretation of the great Russian philosopher’s mean- 
ing. 

It is not exactly an autobiography as we are accustomed to think 
of such. In fact, the author himself warns the reader, “I do not 
even propose to write an autobiography in the current sense of the 
word, or to tell the story of my life in chronological order. Inasmuch 
as my book is autobiographical in character, it may be described as 
a philosophical autobiography or a history of spirit and self-knowl- 
edge.” 

Assuredly, this is the most lucid and readable and the least repeti- 
tious of all of Berdyaev’s works. Moreover, every paragraph is in 
its own context both illuminating and thought-stimulating. In par- 
ticular this “essay in autobiography” contributes to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of three important aspects of Berdyaev’s personality and 
his thought; for his thought was lived and his life was his thinking. 

First, the author’s preoccupation with “freedom” is rooted in his 
childhood. In writing about his youthful experiences at the military 
academy wherein he received his secondary school training, Berdyaev 
states, “When I entered the second form of the Cadet Corps, and 
whenever I found myself in the intervals between lessons amongst a 
crowd of my fellow-cadets, I felt extremely miserable and forlorn. 
I never enjoyed the company of the boys of my own age and always 
. . “But in the collectivist atmos- 


avoided mixing in their society”. . 
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phere of a military academy I tended to be a violent individualist, 
very much cut off from the rest.” 

“I could never assimilate knowledge, learn by heart and commit 
to memory; I could not, so to say, put myself in the position of 
someone who is set a task. For this reason I found examinations 
quite unbearable. I am incapable of retorting, echoing in a passive 
way: I instantly want to develop my own line of thought”. “I 
have, likewise, never been able to submit my mind to external di- 
rection or to be instructed by others. I am self-taught and my meth- 
ods are autodidactic.” 

“There are people who always tend to put themselves over against 
their environment, who dissent from and resist their surroundings, 
and I am one of them.” 

“IT was never constrained or obliged to anything in childhood. I 
cannot even recall that I was ever punished. I may have behaved 
—from motives of pride—in such a way as to give no course for 
punishment. I was not a naughty or capricious child and was hardly 
ever mischievous as children habitually are. My only conspicuous 
vice were exhibitions of fits of temper. Above all things I cherished 
my independence as, indeed, I do now.” 

And over against this, the author confesses, “I have always been 
almost pedantically regular in my habits: I liked the day to be or- 
dered and arranged according to plan, and I could not bear the least 
disturbance of things on my writing table. This is the reverse side 
of my inborn anarchism and suspicion of all authority, social or 
otherwise.” It is interesting to note in passing that although Berd- 
yaev comments on his own “nervousness” (including a “tic”) and the 
neurotic tendencies in his own family he asserts with conviction more 
than once that there is nothing in his unconscious of which he is not 
aware and that the insights achieved by psychoanalysis in the cases 
of some people do not apply to him! 

Lengthy quotations would be needed to illustrate Berdyaev’s ex- 
position of the unity of his thought despite its apparent inconsisten- 
cies. The most concise summary of this facet of the author’s “per- 
sonalistic” thought is found in Chapter XI. “Throughout my long 
intellectual development I have from time to time acquired a new 
philosophical idiom: I have widened the scope of my enquiries and 
have gained new insights; but my work as a whole revolved around a 
single axis and has a number of constant dominant themes which 
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give it an inward unity, however fragmentary and aphoristic its 
outward form may be. The contradictions and inconsistencies of 
which I am frequently accused are not, perhaps, so much due to this 
external disjointedness as to the fact that my thinking proceeds, as 
it were, on different levels. ... The contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, therefore, are inherent in the very nature of the philosophy which 
I profess and they cannot and should not be eliminated.” 

The third area of Berdyaev’s complex personality which is illumi- 
nated by this book is in fact that he was always and consistently a 
Russian. Despite his forcible exile and his constant criticism of the 
Communist regime, Berdyaev not only loved Russia but saw in 
her the hope of the future. The invasion of Russia and the wanton 
destruction by the Nazi armies were a source of great anguish for 
him. In writing contra the attitude of the Russian émigrés, Berd- 
yaev tries to make his own position clear. “I accept the Revolution 
and many changes which it has brought about in the structure of 
society. I continue to believe in the great mission of the Russian 
people, but at the same time, I want to be left free to criticize the 
actions of the Soviet government if and when they are, in my view, 
incompatible with the principle of human freedom.” And again, in 
the Preface the author writes, “I am a Russian, and I regard my 
universalism, my very hostility to nationalism, as Russian.” 

In conclusion, Berdyaev states the purpose of his book, “But the 
main emphasis of this autobiography is on self-knowledge, on the 4 
way in which I came to know and apprehend my own mind and = 
my spiritual quest. I am interested not so much in the nature of 
my environment as in the way I have reacted to it.” This, the 
author has achieved beyond any question. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Drew 


Divine and Sacred Catechism. By Apostolos Makrakis. Chicago: Hellenic Christian 
Educational Society, 1946, pp. iv + 224. $2.00. 


Memoir of the Nature of the Church of Christ. By Apostolos Makrakis. New 
York: Christian Brothers, 1947, pp. vi + 168. $1.50. 
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Apostolos Makrakis is one of the most controversial thinkers of the 
past century of Eastern Orthodox theology. He was a genius, but * 
a genius of marked eccentricities. The books here reviewed, like all P 
writings of Makrakis, should be read for certain flashes of insight a 
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rather than for the scholastic organization and the details of his the- 
ological theory. For example, the system of his Catechism is rigid 
and formal, but in spite of this there is a theological method used 
which makes the book distinctive. The usual Greek catechism con- 
sists of a series of relatively disconnected parts; but Makrakis knits 
his book into a whole by making each part a phase of the theology 
of redemption. 

In the Memoir of the Nature of the Church of Christ Makrakis is 
also formal and scholastic, but here again there are flashes of theo- 
logical insight. Like Bishop Westcott, he too sees the light which is 
thrown on the doctrine of the Church by the theology of the Trinity. 
God, the Father, founded the Church and by his voice from heaven 
bids us obey the commands of his well-beloved Son. God, the Son, 
lays down the law for the Church and calls us to obedience. God, 
the Holy Ghost, sustains us and strengthens us who are incorporated 
into the Church. The harmony and love of the Three united into 
One are reflected in the harmony and love of the Church. In this 
way the theology of the Trinity passes naturally into the doctrine of 


the Church. 
The University of the South Joun S. MarsHa.i 
— 


Russian Nonconformity. By Serge Bolshakoff. Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950, 
pp. 192. $3.00. 


Dr. Bolshakoff has given us a very interesting treatment of a sub- 
ject which is almost unknown to Western Christians, the story of 
“unofficial” religion in Russia. After a brief study of the Medieval 
Russian Church, with its Byzantine inheritance, but its own peculiar 
outlook, and a glance at the Strigolniks, who had much in common 
with the English Lollards, and at the Judaizers, he traces the struggle 
within the Russian Church of the Josephites and the Nonpossessors, 
which was to have such fatal consequences for it and for Russian 
Christianity in general. St. Joseph of Volokalamsk and his followers 
laid a great, in fact a disproportionate, emphasis on the externals of 
religion. They approved of the Church holding large properties, of 
a very close and continuous collaboration between Church and State, 
and the extermination of heretics. They tended toward extreme na- 
tionalism, which threatened the unity of the Russian Church with 
the rest of Orthodoxy. To say as the author does that “the Joseph- 
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ites were, in fact, fundamentalists of the most extreme type” is an 
exaggeration, but their mentality was in certain respects very similar 
to that of fundamentalists of the present day. 

In contrast to them were St. Nilus and the Nonpossessors. These 
held it unbecoming for Monks to possess landed property. They 
laid a great deal more emphasis on the spiritual life and the interior 
side of religion, and on the diligent and critical study of the Bible 
and of the Fathers. They believed in a large measure of toleration 
for heretics, and in any case opposed capital punishment for them. 
They sought for inner perfection and external simplicity, and had 
much in common with the Latin Carthusians or Cistercians. 

In the sixteenth century the Josephites triumphed over the Non- 
possessors, but their triumph led shortly to a split in their own 
ranks and to disaster for themselves and the Russian Church. When 
the Patriarch Nikon reformed the Service Books in accordance with 
the Greek models, striking out errors which had crept in, both the 
nationalistic and the “fundamentalist” instincts of the Josephites 
were shocked, and a large schism resulted—the Old Believers, or 
Old Ritualists. 

With the advent of Peter the Great, with his ruthless westernizing 
reforms, and his contempt for the spirit and tradition of the Russian 
people and the Orthodox Church, the separatist tendencies were fur- 
ther strengthened, and a great body of opinion within the Church 
itself was alienated from the new regime. The loss of the Old Be- 
lievers was a terrible tragedy both for them and for the Church. 
Like the non-jurors in England they formed a vital element which 
the Church could ill dispense with. They might have enabled the 
Church to resist the encroachments of the State and also the secu- 
larizing tendencies which became so marked in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Dr. Bolshakoff traces the development of the Old Believers, or 
Old Ritualists, both of the Priestists who secured a kind of Apostolic 
succession and of the Priestless sects. He shows the unhappy and 
manifold sectarianism in Russia, which reminds one at times of the 
\merican scene, and traces the development of some of the extra- 
ordinary mystical cults and other strange religions, which were gen- 
erated by it. There is a sympathetic study of Russian Evangelical 
Christianity, particularly of the Baptists, and of Russian Catholicism, 
that is to say, of the Russians who submitted to the Roman See 
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whilst keeping for the most part their own liturgical rites and cus- 
toms—and who had an influence out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. 

Finally there is an enlightening study of the Orthodox Church her- 
self since the Revolution. The writer indicates correctly that under 
the Marxist regime the Russian Orthodox Church is the largest non- 
conformist group in a Godless state. While personally loyal to the 
Patriarchate of Moscow, he treats sympathetically the groups of 
Russian Orthodox who have felt unable to submit to it because of its 
association of compromise with the Russian State. 

Dr. Bolshakoff has given us a very timely and instructive book. One 
may at times differ from his conclusions. For example, one may feel 
that the Patriarch Nikon, in his fundamental outlook, was a great 
deal closer to the Josephites than one would glean from these pages. 

It is questionable whether the idea of the “rex sacerdos” went hand 
in hand with the subjugation of the Church to the State, and cer- 
tainly Peter the Great was anything but a priestly monarch. One is 
forced to quarrel with the writer’s figures as to the number of the 
various Old Believers at different times. The official figures were 
notably inaccurate in this regard, and Dr. Bolshakoff at times seems 
to give too much credit to them. 

But these defects are for the most part superficial and incidental. 
He has given us a book which students of Russian religion will wel- 
come, and which even the uninitiated can use with profit. The 
successful resistance of the Russian Christian conscience to state 
domination and the secularizing of the Church will be most encourag- 
ing to all who wish well to Russian Christianity, and not least to the 
Russian Orthodox Church herself. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania H. Dunpry 
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Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End 
of the Third Century after Christ. 
By David Magie. Vol. I, Text. 
Vol. Il. Notes. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1950, pp. xxi + 723 and 724- 
1661, with a folding map. $20.00 


This is the fruit of a lifetime of re- 
search by a competent scholar, and will 
long remain a standard work of refer- 
ence as well as a fascinating history for 
solid enjoyment by the serious reader. 
Its importance for the student of the 
Bible and of Early Church History goes 
without saying. Great attention is paid 
to the geography and political history— 
less to the religious history. And for 
the best of reasons: how would one 
write the religious history of Asia Minor? 
But it is the background that we are 
most concerned with, if we are to fit 
the fragmentary religious history against 
a proper setting. Would that we knew 
as much about it as we do about Pales- 
tine! Considering the immense import- 
ance of ancient Asia Minor for the his- 
tory of Christianity, it is clear how 
handicapped we are. 

Heretofore we have had the works of 
Sir William Ramsay, including The Ilis- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor and 
his articles in Hastings’ Bible Diction- 
ary; the learned article by J. Weiss in 
the Protestantische Realencyklopaedie; 
and of course the great chapters in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, together with 
many articles in journals, American and 
foreign; but it is a great boon to 
possess all the available archeological and 
historical information of the present day 
gathered up into one work. From it 
one not only gets facts, but the very 
fecling and outlook of men who lived in 
those dangerous, turbulent, far-off times— 
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times as turbulent and violent and 
threatening as our own. And this helps 
us to understand their religion better— 
a religion which, in the end, after the 
triumph of Christianity, turns out to be 
our own. F. G. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 3. 
Das Marcusevangelium. By Erich 
Klostermann. 4th ed. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1950, pp. iv + 180. DM 
9.20. 


An die Korinther I-II. By Hans Lietz- 


mann. 4th ed., enlarged by W. G. 
Kiimmel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1949, 
pp. iv + 214. DM 12.40. 


These new editions of two of the 
most valuable volumes in the Handbuch 
series are in each case reprints of the 
preceding edition, with new prefaces and 
added notes at the back. Asterisks in the 
margin of the text refer to the added 
notes. In the case of I-II Cor., the 
added notes total fifty pages, and take 
account of publications since the last 
edition appeared. A considerable num- 
ber of English books and articles are 
cited, but very few American. Follow- 
ing Dr. Lietzmann’s lamented death 
(June 25, 1042), Dr. Martin Dibelius 
was to have taken over the editorship 
of the series. After his equally lamented 
departure (Nov. 11, 1947), Professor 
Giinther Bornkamm assumed the editor- 
ship. It is hoped that other volumes 
in the series may follow in new editions, 
and the new preface to I-II Cor. states 
that in the future more emphasis will 
be laid upon theological interpretation 
than has been true in the past. It is 


an indispensable series for all serious 
students of the New Testament. 
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Paulus. 


ner Georg Kiimmel. 


Gruyter, 1951, pp. 155. DM 2.40. 


This is the companion volume to Dr. 
Dibelius’s Jesus, and like it, appears 
in the Sammlung Géschen. When Pro- 
fessor Dibelius laid down his pen for- 
ever on Armistice Day, 1947, he had 
reached p. 103 of this volume. The 
remainder has been supplied by his 
close friend and one-time student, Pro- 
fessor Kiimmel—who has done a_ beau- 
tiful work of supplementation, comple- 
tion, and rounding-out. 

The late Professor Hedrick’s translation 
of Jesus was published recently by the 
Westminster Press. It is to be hoped 
that this volume will also be translated 
and published. It is one of the ablest 
summaries of present-day knowledge, com- 
bined with a penetrating and sympathetic 
interpretation, and will be of great 
usefulness to students everywhere. 


The Greek Tragic Poets. By D. W. 
Lucas. London: Cohen and West, 
Ltd., 1950, pp. xii + 253. 15 s. 


An admirable introduction to the study 
(or even the reading) of the Greek 


tragedies. The opening chapters give 
just the right amount of information 
for the average reader (The Back- 


ground, and the Nature, of Greek Trag- 
edy); the rest of the book takes up 
the surviving plays one by one, with 
an opening section on each of the great 
tragedians. The plays were geared into 
the life and thought of their times— 
none were ever more so! “The unique 
tragic contests which had been so im- 
portant a part of the life of the Atheni- 
ans in the days of their greatness have 
had no counterpart since. Never has 


dramatic poetry been so closely bound 
up with the life of a people” (p. 227). 


By Martin Dibelius and Wer- 
Berlin: De 
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New York: Harper, 
$.75. 


The Book of Isaiah. Volume One: Chap- 
ters 1-39. Ed. by Julius A. Bewer 
1950, pp. 98. 


This is the third issue in the Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series, of which we 
have received issues one and two (the 
Book of the Twelve Prophets) and is- 
sue four (Isaiah, chapters 40-66). The 
King James text is reproduced, in verse 
form where required, with a brief in- 
troduction and with notes at the bot- 
tom of the page. The use of the King 
James text makes necessary many 
emendations, and one regrets the con- 
sequent reduction of explanatory mat- 
ter. 


Griechische Geschichte von den Anféan- 
gen bis in die Rémische Kaiserzeit. 
By Hermann Bengtson. Munich: C. 


 H. Beck, 1950, pp. xvi + 591 + 11 
maps. DM 46. 


This is the latest volume in the 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. True 
to the purpose of the series, the work is 
a handbook for the student. The history 
is told briefly, summarily; but the bibli- 
ographies are very extensive and quite 
up to date. The history begins ca. 
1900 B.C., the date now assigned for 
the Indogermanic migration into the 
Greek peninsula; it ends with Justinian. 
The old-fashioned limits, viz. the Heroic 
Age to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, are completely abandoned. In- 
deed, the amount of space devoted to 
the Hellenistic Age (pp. 273-489) is 
almost the same as that given to the 
whole earlier history—an indication of 
the present day estimate of the im- 
portance of the Hellenistic Age. Not 
only does Professor Bengtson object to 
Droysen’s term “Hellenismus” (we have 
less difficulty in English with our adjec- 
tive “Hellenistic’) but he insists that 


the chronology needs to be revised: the- 
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Hellenistic Age began, not with Alex- 
ander but ca. 360 B.C. a generation 
before Alexander’s eastward march. Al- 
though Professor Bengtson’s main in- 
terests are political, there is ample ref- 
erence to literary and philosophical and 
even religious events and personalities; 
and the theological student interested 
in the background of the New Testament 
or of early church history would do 
well to make a thorough study of this 
book. Without the political history, an 
accurate chronology, and a careful study 
of the sources, the theologian is often 
like a mariner on a stormy sea without 
sextant or compass: the seas are stormier 
than he knows! (For example, the “my- 
stery religions” are sometimes interpreted 
as forerunners of Christianity, from which 
the church borrowed the sacraments, 
the idea of orders of ministry, and so 
on; and some theologians simply take 
over without criticism what they read in 
“nopular” books.) 

A word must be said about the maps, 
which are in color and are up to the 
standard of pre-war German map-mak- 
ing. All in all, the book is simply in- 
dispensable to the classical student, the 
student of ancient history, biblical his- 
tory. early church history, and to the 
serious student of ancient literature and 
social life. a, 


Poseidon und die Entstehung des Grie- 
chischen Gitterglaubens. By Fritz 
Schachermeyr. Bern: A. Francke 
AG. Verlag. 1950, pp. 221. Sw. 
Fr. 13.80 (bd., 17.50). 


For a long time now, at least since 
the early studies of Professor Ridge- 
way, we have been aware of the im- 
portance of the horse for Greek civili- 
zation. (For ancient Israel, see the arti- 
cle by Professor Charles W. F. Smith 
in this Revrew, Vol. XXVII, pp. 86-97.) 
For a long time, we have been puzzled 
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by the fact that horses were sacrificed 
to Poseidon, god of the deep sea. What 
Professor Schachermeyr has done is put 
the two facts together, beginning with 
a map which shows where Poseidon was 
worshiped and where the horse and the 
cart were in use in the ancient Greek 
world—with interesting results that re- 
pay the reader interested in the history 
of Greek religion and esp. in its origins, 
back as far as the first Indogermanic 
invasion ca. 1900 B.C. 

Lewis Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, IV. 20-23) left the question of 
origin an open one, and traced the cult 
of Poseidon no farther back than to 
Thessaly—though he recognized the cult 
as indigenous to the “Thessalian-Achaean 
race.” But, as M. P. Nilsson has pointed 
out (Gesch. Gr. Rel., I. 420). it is 
hopeless to try to derive the widespread 
worship of Poseidon, especially in the 
Peloponnese, from Thessaly. Its origins 
must go farther back. According to Scha- 
chermeyr, the cult of Poseidon can be 
traced in successive stages—at least hy- 
pothetically—from the primitive Indo- 
Europeans who brought the god (and 
the horse) with them into Greece, to 
the Mycenaeans with their horse-races 
and chariots (ca. 1§70), and from the 
Achaean victory over the Minoan thal- 
assocracy in the XVI century, to Pegasus 
the winged steed, who is not older than 
the introduction of the riding horse (ca. 
1000). And so on. It is a most inter- 
esting, suggestive, and probable thesis. 

G. 


Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. By 
Albert Huck and Hans Lietzmann. 
roth edition. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1950, 
pp. xx + 213. DM 6.60. 


This is a photo-mechanical reprint of 
the Huck-Lietzmann-Cross edition of the 
famous Syaogse. During approximately 


60 years, this Harmony has steadily 
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grown in use—and in usefulness. It is 
still being revised and improved, and 
since the time is not ripe for a newly 
reset edition, this protographic reprint 
makes the work available once more to 
students of the New Testament. The 
recently published Gospel Parallels, us- 
ing the Revised Standard Version text, 
but conforming closely to Huck in ar- 
rangement and even in numbering of 
sections, will make the use of the volume 
containing the Greek text even more 
desirable. With these two volumes in 
hand, classes made up of both Greeks 
and non-Greeks can pursue the same 
¢ 


subject. 


A Primer of Christianity [in three parts] 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 

The Beginning of the Gospel. By T. 
W. Manson. pp. 115. $1.50. 

The Furtherance of the Gospel. 
W. Moore. pp. 168. $1.75. 

The Truth of the Gospel. By G. B 
Caird. pp. 168. $1.75. 


By R. 


Almost simultaneously with the ap- 

_ pearance in the United States of the 

Teaching of the Church series comes 

= three volume explication of the 

significance of the Christian Gospel for 

the twentieth century. Written in good 

_ Style with a certain freshness of ap- 

proach, it represents a_ successful at- 

tempt to present the Christian Gospel 

‘in unequivocal terms. To paraphrase a 

comment of Prof. F. V. Filson on a 

recent book by Paul Minear, it be- 

comes after reading these books 

that the stumbling block in acceptance 

of the Gospel is not that it is not 

understood, but that it is understood 
only too well. 

The First Part is a fresh rendering 

of the Gospel of Mark by a competent 

biblical scholar which avoids the usual 

“churchy” language of the more fa- 

_miliar versions. The second volume cov- 


clear 
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ers two thousand years of Church his- 
tory without being a dry succession of 
dates and places; in the third volume 
there is presented by the New Testa- 
ment Professor at McGill University 
the sort of apology for Christianity 
which one could without hesitation put 
into the hands of a layman with doubts 
or a serious inquirer. There is a sup- 
plement to this series in which Alan 
Richardson of Durham comes to grips 
with Christianity in its relation to 
modern philosophy. 


The three volumes of the Primer 
proper are now available in a_ single 
binding. 5. 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments. By 
Rudolf Bultmann. Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1948, Lfg. 1, pp. 348: 
Lfg. 2, 1951, pp. 96. DM 11 and 
3.60. 


The second installment of Bultmann’s 
great Theology of the New Testament 
has now appeared, the part covering the 
Johannine theology. This will be warmly 
welcomed, esp. Dr. Bultmann’s 
Commentary on John in the Meyer series, 
now in its third asd revised printing, is 
already widely used. This commentary. 
the Gunkel 


since 


and the famous essay in 

Eucharistérion that preceded it. have 
made clear the distinctive and invalu- 
able approach to the Johannine problem 
which is associated with the author’s 
name—the relation of “John” to the 
contemporary religious world, esp. to 
the growing. Gnosticism of the Ist and 


2d centuries, and to the quasi-theosophi- 
cal “mysteriosophy” (rather than Hera- 
clitean-Stoic-Philonic philosophy) of the 
times, a type of religious thought which 
apparently widespread throughout 
the Near Fast at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

For all his Barthianism, Dr. Bult- 
mann’s N.T. Theology is founded upon 


was 


= 
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a strict and most serious study of his- 
tory, historical data and documents, and 
sound philological exegesis. There is none 
of the cheap and easy “spiritual” gloss- 

over of difficulties, so common in 
second and third rate theological books. 
For all his Barthianism, there is no 
cutting the Gordian knot, and substitut- 
ing St. Paul for the “Gospel.” True, 
Bultmann does not view the teaching 
of our Lord as a part of N.T. Theology, 
but its major presupposition; but on any 
view, a theology of the New Testament 
ought to draw this distinction. Jesus had 
no “theology”, save in the sense that 
every religious minded Jew presupposed 
one, viz. the simple theology of reve- 
lation enshrined in the sacred scriptures 
of the Old Testament. Furthermore, for 
all his Barthianism, Bultmann does not 
make St. Paul the real founder of Chris- 
tianity (the Rémerbrief is not the whole 
of the N.T.). He recognizes that St. 
Paul 
apostles of the Gentile Christian move- 
ment in the first century—there were 
others who had been “in Christ before” 
him, and there were “other men” who 
worked other parts of the Lord’s vine- 
yard:, that is, primitive Gentile Chris- 


was only one of the numerous 


tianity had other missionaries and the- 
and after 
increasing 


ologians before and _ besides 
Paul. This is 


importance in modern N.T. studies—as 


a feature of 


I tried to point out in a review of this 
book in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
March, 1950 (LXIX. 69-73). 

There are two items of very good news 
to be added: (1) the final installment 
of the book is promised for this year, 
and (2) an English translation by the 
competent hand of Professor Grobel of 
Vanderbilt is under way, and will begin 


to appear this coming autumn. 


sy 
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Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne. 
Mélanges offerts 4 M. Maurice Go- 
guel. Paris and Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, 1950, pp. xvi + 
280. $3.47. 


A collection of 27 essays presented to 
Professor Goguel on the occasion of his 
yoth birthday. The subjects are of 
course mainly related to the study of 
the New Testament, and range from 
Bultmann’s “The Problem of the Rela- 
tions between Theology and Proclamation 
in the N.T.” to Father Festugiére’s Out- 
line of Hellenistic Mysticism, which is 
to appear in the Reallexikon fiir Antike 
und Christentum, to Professor Kiimmel’s 
treatment of the Parable of the Wicked 
Vineyard Keepers, and to Father Spicq’s 
study of the “Johannine origin” of the 
conception of Christ the High Priest in 
the Epistle to Hebrews—and with many 
another brilliant and stimulating paper 
in between these wide-ranging topics. 
The editor of the a.t.r. has an essay on 
“The Impracticability of the Gospel 
Ethics.” 


Urchristentum und Geschichte. By Hans 
von Soden. Bd. I. Grundsdatzliches 
und Neutestamentliches. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1951, pp. ix + 278. DM 18. 


The late Professor Hans von Soden 
(1881-1945) was one of pre-war Ger- 
many’s leading New Testament scholars, 
especially eminent in textual criticism. 
The present work is the first volume in 
a collection of his essays and addresses, 
with a Foreword by Rudolf Bultmann. 
Several of the titles are book reviews, 
criticizing weird theories of the gospels 
which circulated in Mittel-Europa about 
the time Nazism arose to power: twin 
phenomena of sinister import! But the 
opening essay, his rectoral address deliv- 
ered at Marburg in 1927, on “What is 
Truth?” is a magnificent study of the 
biblical! idea of truth, sharply distinct 
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from the Hellenic-philosophic-Aristotelian 
idea of its meaning. The essay on Chris- 
tianity and Culture is of great value, and 
will be read with added interest by 
those who have been pondering Richard 
Niebuhr’s recent book on this subject. 
The last paper, on Sacrament and 
Ethics in Paul, is also of permanent 
value. 

The book comes like a voice from the 
past, a great and authoritative voice, 
speaking with tones of commanding schol- 
-arship. It is like hearing Caruso again, 
by victrola. Once, there was a realm of 
pure and undefiled scholarship; it was 
something sacred, something men listened 
to and did not cavil and try to reply, 
“But I like my own views best; I feel 
they are true!” This realm of objective 
_scholarship—in classics. in history, in 
theology—is ignored today, and on the 
way to being “clean forgotten out of 
mind.” But if our world is ever to 
‘recover its sanity and balance, pure and 
objective scholarship must once more be 
given its rightful place of intellectual 
sovereignty. 


Theologisches Woarterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Bd. V, Lfg. 7. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1951. DM 3.90. 


This latest installment of the THWB 
(pp. 385-448) is a continuation of the 
immense article orgé. The ramifications 
of the word and the idea in biblical and 
non-biblical ancient literature, the wrath 
of the gods in Greek thought, the ira dei 
in Latin-—all this is required to bring 
out the specific nuances of the idea in 
the New Testament. One notes the con- 
servatism of the writer of the discussion 
of I Th. 2:16 (p. 435): eis telos is still 
bis zum Ende or fiir immer, or, better, 
bis hin zu der jetzt angebrochenen End- 
zeit—a purely eschatological conception 
of The Wrath. The alternative “at last” 


BOOKS 


is not even considered. But the author 
holds that this “anti-semitic” concept 
does not warrant any idea of “eternal” 
wrath, or an undying penalty resting on 
the Jews for their rejection of Christ. 
But one suspects that there is something 
to be said for “at last’—our translation 
in the R.S.V. F. C. G. 


The Gospel Message of St. Mark. By 
R. H. Lightfoot. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1950, pp. 117. $2.75. 


It is good to have another book on 
the gospels from Professor Lightfoot. It 
is good to hear him speak out once 
more, after the muffled silence of the 
years during which people credited him 
with total skepticism of the gospel rec- 
ords—thanks to smart people who 
doubtless aimed to quote him correctly 
but did not know what he was talking 
about! The present volume deals with 
the reception of the Gospel of Mark in 
the Church, a special study of its open- 
ing chapter, our Lord’s Messiahship in 
Mark, the connexion of Ch. XIII with 
the Passion Narrative, the Cleansing of 
the Temple in Mark and in John, the 
question whether Mark is complete or 
not, and the bearing of Form Criticism 
upon the Gospels. 


Les Premiers Temps de L’Eglise. By 
Maurice Goguel. Paris and Neu- 
chatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1949, 
Ppp. 235. 

Like the popular abridgement of his 
larger Life of Jesus, so this volume is a 
brief statement of the conclusions ar- 
rived at in Dr. Goguel’s two recent 
works, La Naissance du Christianisme and 
L’Eglise primitive. It is an advantage 
to have this clear, succinct statement of 
his views by the great French master 
of New Testament research. 
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The Kingdom of God in the Experience 
of Jesus. By S. H. Hooke. Macmillan, 
1950, pp. 160. $1.25. 


Although this is not an _ especially 
new book [London, 1949], it deserves 
some notice in the general trend toward 
biblical theology. After paying appropri- 
ate though brief attention to the origin 
of Divine Kingship in the Near Eastern 
past, Prof. Hooke makes a well rounded 
summary of what he calls the “divine 
drama of the Kingdom of God” [p. 156] 
as it is focused in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. A helpful addition to the grow- 
ing literature on the central importance 
of the Kingdom for understanding the 
New Testament, this little book makes 
a valuable though characteristically Eng- 
lish contribution to New Testament lit- 
erature. 


L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Philippiens 
By Pierre Bonnard. L’Epitre de 
Saint Paul aux Colossiens. By 
Charles Masson. Paris and Neu- 
chatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950, 
pp. 159. Sw. Fr. 9.50 (bd., 12.50). 


This is Vol. X of the brilliant new 
commentary on the New Testament which 
is now appearing in France and Swit- 
zerland. The “hymns” in Phil. 2 and 
Col. 1 are recognized and given special 
treatment. The problem of the relation 
of Col. to Eph. is reserved for further 
treatment in the volume on Ephesians; 
but meanwhile the author sets forth his 
view that the original Colossians was 
much briefer than the present canonical 
text. 


The Christianity of Main Street. By 
Theodore O. Wedel. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, pp. 112. $2.00. 


Canon Wedel contrasts the derivative, 
idealist-humanist Christianity of “Main 
Street” with the classical Christianity of 
the New Testament and the Christian 
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tradition, the gospel (if it can be called 
that) in which man is the chief actor 
with the Gospel of God. It is a useful 
apologetic, both in its analysis of the 
former and in its statement of what is 
central in the latter. 

A hundred pages is not much space in 
which to do this, and one hesitates to 
criticise. Still, it seems that in his com- 
mendable attempt to be quite fair, the 
author has too often taken space to say 
a kind word for the humanist concern 
with Jesus as an ideal man. This space 
would have been better used to pursue 
further the breakdown of the secular 
faith as a religion; to explain what is 
meant by Original Sin in some detail; 
and, perhaps in the latter connection, to 
set forth the contrast between the two 
forms of Christianity by an exposition 
of what is meant by Luther’s simul 
justus et peccator, elaborating at the 
same time what “an ethic of gratitude” 

what “an 


involves. H. G. 


Bede. The Eccleiastical History of the 
English Nation. Books I and II. 
Newly translated . . . with notes and 
introduction by Michael Maclagan. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: 
Macmillan, pp. 195. $1.25 (paper). 


This is an excellent translation, all the 
more welcome since the Everyman’s edi- 
tion is no longer available. It is to be 
hoped that this work will be carried to 
completion. P. Vv. N. 


The English Reformation to 1558. By 
T. M. Parker, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950, pp. viii + 
200. $2.00. 

This book is a gem. The author, 
without any waste of words, has given 
excellent account of the English Refor- 
mation and Counter-Reformation in its 
full constitutional setting. The réle of 
the King is clearly delineated; the pe- 
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culiar character of the sequence from 
Henry to the death of Mary is logically 
set out; there are generous quotations 
from original sources and Mr. Parker 
has provided an ideal introduction to 
the complicated series of problems which 
lay behind the final phase under Eliza- 
beth—as well as an excellent bibliogra- 
_ phy and index. F. W. B. 


Die Literarische Einheit des Johannes- 
vangeliums. By Eugen Ruckstuhl. 
Freiburg (Switzerland): Paulusver- 
lag, 1951, pp. xvii + 289. Sw.Fr. 13. 


This is a book which would greatly 
have interested the late Professor Easton, 
whose studies of Professor Bultmann’s 
commentary on John have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Ruckstuhl’s volume is a study of 
the literary analysis of John as made 
by Professor Bultmann, the style-critical 
treatment of John made by Eduard Sch- 
weizer, and the views of Joachim Jere- 
-mias on the authenticity of John 6:51b-58. 
The volume appears among the Studia 
Friburgensia, edited by the Dominican 
professors at the Swiss university of 
Freiburg. ‘The book is a most pains- 
taking philological examination of Bult- 
mann’s theory, and those of Schweizer 
and Jeremias, showing that from a lit- 
erary point of view the partition theory 
down. 


Patrolo gie: 
der Kirchenvéter. 


Leben, Schriften, und Lehre 
By Berthold Al- 
Verlag Herder, 
DM 16. 


taner. Freiburg: 
1950, pp. xx ++ 492. 


Altaner’s edition of Rauschen has now 
become an independent work, having 
completely outgrown its original. During 
the late war, due to Nazi repression, no 
new edition could be produced in Ger- 
many; but Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Hungarian translations appeared, each 


with additional material, and now at last 
the new German edition appears with 
the advantage of all this additional work 
upon the basic text and _ bibliographies, 
An English version is soon to appear in 
the U. S. One cannot speak too highly 
of this indispensable work of reference. 
Scholars everywhere make use of it— 
not only in the technical field of pa- 
tristics but also in Church History, in 
history of N. T. text—everywhere, in 
fact, where accurate knowledge of the 
fathers is required. 


Diodorus Siculus, Vol. V. Bks. XII. 41— 
XIII. Tr. by C. H. Oldfather. Loeb 
Classical Library. Harvard Univ, 
Press, 1950, pp. 453 + 2 folding 
maps. $3.00. 


Diodorus Siculus wrote under the em- 
peror Augustus. His Universal History 
is a compilation of material, good, bad 
and indifferent, but most of it good, 
from earlier historians. The present vol- 
ume covers the Peloponnesian War. The 
series (The Loeb Classical Library) is 
indispensable to all serious students of 
the ancient world, including students of 
New Testament and Early Church His- 


Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. By Saul 
Lieberman. New York: Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America, 1950, 
pp. xiv + 231. 


Professor Lieberman has followed up 
his admirable Greek in Jewish Palestine 
with this volume of lectures and papers 
which study the “literary transmission, 
beliefs, and manners of Palestine in the 
first century B.C.E—fourth century C.E.” 
The subjects dealt with range from the 
texts of scripture in the early rabbinic 
period to the publication of the Mishnah, 
the rabbinic polemic against idolatry, and 
the natural science of the rabbis. 
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